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Pan-American Service Includes 


Educational Course 

Individual Sales Planning 

Aid in Organization and Business Building 

Unexcelled Policies—Life, Group, Accident and 
Health 


We have a few General Agency openings for men not 
presently attached. 


Address 


E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
Crawford H. Ellis, President 


Wiimer L. Moore, President 


All policy contracts have been revised as to rates and values. 
Non-Participating plans become Participating at the end of twenty years. 
Now offering Participating as well as Non-Participating contracts. 
Juveniles from thirty days to sixteen years. 
Writing Sub-standard and issuing Double Indemnity and Disability. 
Available territory for men of character and ability. Address 
E. S. Albritton, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Security Mutual Casualty Company 


December Thirty-First, 1927 
ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks (Market Value) 
Real Estate 
Accrued Interest on Investments 
Cash in Bank and Offices............e0c000> 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Deposit with Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
Province of Manitoba 


LIABILITIES 
Net Special Reserve for all Liabilities 
Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
a Premium Refund declared (not 


$8,836,340 .00 
30,000 .00 
115,425 .82 
504,365 .39 
414,381.71 


2,127 .50 
$9,902,640 .42 


$6,421,739 .36 
628,771 .62 
42,982.75 


99,146.69 
2,710,000 .00 


9,902, .42 
Unabsorbed Premiums Returned to Pol- . slate 
icyholders (in cash) over $8,700,000 .00 


Fundamentally Right Economically Operated 
Financially Sound 


HENRY W. IVES & COMPANY 


75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITING MANAGERS 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR EXCESS AND REINSURANCE 
OUR FACILITIES ‘ 
Treaty or Facultative and or Excess for Automobiles, General and 
Elevator 
Workmen’s Compensation 

Fidelity and Surety and Robbery 

B lary, Theft and Larceny 

ersonal Accident and Health 


Water Damage 
Property Damage including Liability 
Self-Insurers Catastrophe 








GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 





Incorporated by the State of Illinois 1895 


T. F. BARRY, FOUNDER 





CLAIMS PAID “ON SIGHT” 





POSE BARRY DIETZ 


President 


WM. J. ALEXANDER 


Secretary 
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Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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PRODUCTION 


The Insurance Trust is neither black 
magic nor a “trick” arrangement for 
tax evasion. It is a sound program of 
estate administration which, when 
properly understood and intelligently 
used, means increased production to 
the underwriter. 


Our officers will be glad to discuss 
the suitability of the Insurance Trust 
in any given case. The experience and 
knowledge of this Bank are available 
to underwriters, without expense or 
obligation to them. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
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7 listing the strong points 
of Lincoln Life—its con- 
tinuous management from the 
beginning, its state-held re- 
serves, under the strict Indiana 
insurance laws, its growing 
assets, and many others, none 
is more striking than this: 


The LNI, internal organiza- 
tion is a picked staff, chosen 
individual by individual to 
do definite tasks, building thus 
unit by unit, the strength, 
which welded together into a 
smooth and powerful machine, 
functions with such efficiency 
and with such spirit. 


The efficiency and service 
spirit of the home office staff 
is matched by the splendid 





field organization of The Lin- 
coln National Life. Here is 
an organization of growing 
men, actuated not by consid- 
erations of self and pocket 
merely, but by a deeper and 
worthier conception of their 
field. 


When a man is found who can 
measure up to the ideals of 
this organization he is wel- 
comed with open arms as a 
fieldman, and with him are 
shared LNL prestige, oppor- 
tunities and rewards, and fel- 
lowship with men who have 
grown happily with it in its 
rapid growth to more than 520 
Millions of Insurance in force 
—and now at its greatest 
stride. 


The LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ft. Wayne, Indiana 





ROUND OUT YOUR SERVICE 


Here’s a policy that will back up every talking point 
of company and service. Think it over: 


Any natural death 
Any accidental death 
Certain accidental death 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK (non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the 
hands of a progressive agent and we invite you to 
give serious consideration to the United Life 
“Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our 
Vice President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all 
about it. Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, 


New Hampshire INQUIRE! 
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ADDRESSES MEDICAL 
SECTION 


0. J. Arnold Talks to Branch of 
American Life Convention 


OUTLINES PROBLEMS AHEAD 


Tells Doctors They Represent Scientific 
End of Insurance Business—Warns 
Against Big Brokerage Cases 
Speaking at the opening session of the Med- 
ical Section of the American Life Convention, 
which convened in St. Louis, yesterday, O. J. 
Arnold, president of the convention and of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, sounded a distinct warning against the 
large life insurance cases which are being of- 
fered to companies by brokers, which travel 
the country over to place such lines even though 
there is an admitted impairment. 

Mr. Arnold said in part: 


There are in the United States to-day ten cor- 
porations with over a billion and a quarter of 
assets, and it is of peculiar interest to us that 
of these ten, one is a bank, one is a public ser- 
vice corporation, two are manufacturies, three 
are railroads, and three are insurance companies. 
We have in the United States but 7 per cent of 
the world’s population, but we have thirty- 
three per cent of its railroad mileage, over sixty 
per cent of its telephones, and over eighty per 
cent of its life insurance. 

The growth of our ten leading corporations 
and of our thousands of other smaller success- 
ful business institutions, which in the aggregate 
have brought us the industrial leadership of the 
world, has been due to the successful working 
relationship which has developed between science 
and industrial management. Each one of these 
ten typical American corporations owes its suc- 
cess to this irresistible modern combination of 
science and capital under aggressive leadership: 
the telephone and telegraph based upon physics ; 
manufacturing largely upon chemistry; rail- 
roads on physics, and life insurance on mathe- 
matics and medicine. 

It is highly significant that the public expres- 
sions from many of our leading executives in 
recent years have recognized the new scientific 
era in business. Low wages, forced sales, econ- 
omy in management no longer fully meet mod- 
ern industrial demands. A new vision is neces- 
sary, a vision in which science joins industry as 
a working partner. We are mutual debtors each 
to the other—business administration and scien- 
tific research. 

It has been estimated that American corpora- 
tions spend 100 million dollars annually in re- 
search. The supremacy of American industry 
may be largely attributed to this utilization of 
science and scientific method. As competition 
grows keener and the margin of profit smaller, 
as it inevitably must, the relative importance of 
scientific research and the application of scien- 
tific methods to industry will become more 
clearly recognized. As has been said, “The 
Price of progress is research, which alone as- 
sures the security of dividends, and that pro- 
gress is made not by raising tariffs, but by de- 


(Concluded on page 6) 


NEW YORK CONSIDERING 
AVIATION CENTERS 


Report on Regional Plan Points Need 
for Aerodrome Space 


INSURANCE COMPANIES INTERESTED 


Early Selection and Acquisition of Sites 
Stressed by Summary Now Available 
Prompt acquisition of ample areas “for all 

possible purposes in connection with air trans- 

portation” in New York city proper and in the 
area within a fifty-mile radius of New York 
is advocated in the final report on Transit and 

Transportation, which is to be published by the 

Regional Plan of New York and its Environs, 

130 East 22d street, New York city, within the 

next few weeks. It is certain that insurance 

companies will be called on more and more to 
furnish protection for commercial aviation and 
so will be interested in the report. 

An advance summary of the section of this 
report dealing with “The Airway System,” 
made public by Thomas Adams, general director 
of the Regional Plan, says that while there has 
been no airway transportation problem in the 
region in the past, this phase of transporta- 
tion is already making itself felt and may be- 
come of vital importance to the welfare of the 
city in the next forty years. It is urgent, Mr. 
Adams said, that thought be given now to air 
transportation in the formulation of any plan 
for the future development of the region. 

The report stresses the importance not only 
of an early selection of airport sites, but of in- 
suring rapid transportation between those sites 
and the important business and residence sec- 
tions of New York and other large cities in the 
region. 

“Considerable use of aircraft to and from the 
New York district is to be expected in the fu- 
ture, carrying passengers and high-class freight 
mainly from points far outside of the district,” 
the Regional report says. “Possibly airplanes 
will be used to some extent to move persons 
within the Region from their residences to their 
places of business, but such facilities will prob- 
ably not be within the reach of the average com- 
muter and will be available only for those able 
to pay a high price for such service. 

“Landing fields must be considered in devel- 
oping a regional plan and they should be lo- 
cated near terminal centers and connected with 
those centers by rapid transit facilities. There- 
fore they are part of the general planning prob- 
lem of the city. Landing fields should be lo- 
cated west of the Hudson River to serve the 
lanes entering from the West, without the neces- 
sity of crossing over the center of the city. 
Lanes from the North, East and South could 
probably continue to converge upon an airport 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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SMALL RISK COMPENSA= 
TION BATTLE STILL RAGES 


Problems Not Settled by National 
'  Council’s Plan 


MUTUAL CARRIERS AGAINST 
PROGRAM 


Center Opposition in States Where Ap- 
proval by Authorities Is Required 

The small-risk problem which has for some 
time been the storm center of compensation 
rate-making, still functions true to form as a 
war-breeder. The fight which, for a time, dis- 
tracted the National Council on Compensation 
and raged in the independent bureaus, has 
merely shifted its field. It now develops that 
the mutual carriers are taking steps to prevent 
the adoption of the program in all States where 
rates must be approved by public authorities. 

The program recently adopted calls for a 
policy charge of $10 on all risks not subject to 
experience rating. To offset that charge, a 4 
per cent reduction in manual rates is proposed 
with the result that the business as a whole 
stands neither to gain nor to lose. 

This proposal has been adopted to cure a bad 
situation. For some time it has been hard for 
the small compensation risks to obtain insur- 
ance. The expense of putting these policies on 
the books and extending the normal service ran 
much above the amount yielded by the percent- 
age expense loading formerly used. In view of 
this fact, insurance carriers were compelled to 
put up the bars on accepting the smaller risks. 

The stock companies write 90 per cent of the 
smaller risks and because of the difficulty of in- 
suring these risks on the former basis of rating, 
the policyholders and agents of stock companies 
were seriously affected and complaints became 
general. Because of the fact that the stock 
companies carried so great a portion of the 
small risks they have earnestly advocated the 
proposal recently adopted by the National Coun- 
cil as one step toward the relief of the situa- 
tion. Concretely, the proposal effect increases 
the premium on risks of less than $250 annual 
premium and decreases the premium on risks 
above that amount. 

The mutual carriers appear as the champions 
of the small risks, although they insure less 
than 10 per cent of them. The mutuals do in- 
sure the larger risks and it seems that they do 
not want the rates on those risks cut 4 per cent. 
The policy of high manual rates makes less 
likely the possibility of an assessment and en- 
ables the payment of large dividends. 

The stock companies went to great pains in 
collecting and classifying their experience. The 
so-called Conference Committee of New York, 
consisting of one stock company representative, 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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INCIDENTALLY 











T breakfast last Sunday morning I found 

myself seated with a gentleman who at 
one time was connected with the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York, but who had 
long since retired, although, as will be seen, 
he maintains a very active interest in the 
broader developments of the financial and in- 
dustrial world. The cold rain outside and an 
attractive fire in the grate of the club lounge 
induced us to continue a conversation which 
developed when he learned my own connection. 
He was much interested in the Bank of Italy 
and the activities of Mr. Gianinni. I was sur- 
prised to find, however, that he regarded the 
operations of that financier in the insurance 
selling field as of very little importance in com- 
parison to what he regarded as the real ob- 
jective of the Bancitaly Corporation; namely, 
the securing of control of a number of insur- 
ance companies. My friend had, I soon dis- 
covered just returned from a winter in Cali- 
fornia, where he made it his business to satisfy 
a personal curiosity as to the affairs of the 
Bancitaly Corporation. He said that Mr. 
Gianinni was known to be strongly pro-Italian 
and had made it his boast that he would make 
at least 300 of his countrymen millionaires be- 
fore he died. Visiting many of the branches of 
the Bank of Italy in California, my friend 
found these embryo millionaires in charge in al- 
most every instance but remarked that he was 
not impressed either by their ability or intelli- 
gence. He said that he discovered one of the 
most trusted executives of the Bank of Italy 
was a man who was able to sign his own name 
with difficulty. 


E pointed out that belief in Mr. Gianinni’s 

enterprises by the working classes on the 
Pacific Coast and elsewhere is tremendous and 
startling when viewed from the angle of a 
possible failure and its results. He found his 
bootblack, train porter, grocery clerks and 
others all were investing everything that they 
could save in the Bancitaly Corporation. 


* * * 


EFERRING again to the ambition of Mr. 

Gianinni in the insurance business, he 
pointed out that the Bancitaly Corporation is 
essentially an investment trust and that con- 
trol of assets was its main objective. He even 
hinted of rather startling deals in the mind 
which would, if consummated, which is doubt- 
ful, put Mr. Gianinni in a commanding posi- 
tion in the insurance as well as the banking 
world. His comment is interesting when com- 
pared to that of Albert W. Atwood writing in 
The Saturday Evening Post last week, who 
alo pointed to the Bancitaly Corporation as one 
of the conspicuous examples of an investment 
trust. 
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OVELTY, in itself, almost always exerts 
an appeal regardless of merit. Nowhere 
is this more evident than in insurance journal- 
ism and its products; but that does not mean 
that sales made on the basis of novelty can re- 
sult in the sound and deserved success that 
comes from years of consistent, worth-while 
service. The ramifications of the insurance 
business are such that only a large organiza- 
tion having many dependable contacts through- 
out the country is qualified to issue an insurance 
newspaper worthy of the name. Consequently, 
although there are well over 50 insurance papers, 
only a very few of them supply information, 
statistics, data and opinion of widespread and 
permanent advantage to the business. So, un- 
less some unusual reason (as yet unseen) 
exists for the publication of a new insurance 
paper, ratiocination points against the success 
of another journal in the field devoted to insur- 
ance. 
* * * 
NSURANCE companies, in their appropria- 
tions for the purpose of advertising in in- 
surance papers, suffer badly when compared 
with corporations in other lines of endeavor. 
The amount spent by insurance companies for 
advertising is ridiculously small and the size 
of the average company’s expenditure for this 
purpose would be laughable to the automobile, 


woolen goods, cosmetics and other industries. 
*x* * * 


RESIDENTS and managers of insurance 
companies often assert that there are too 
many insurance publications. Many of such, 
however, are inconsistent in their policies in 
that they advertise in most all of them, where- 
as there should be discrimination in advertis- 
ing in insurance newspapers according to their 
merits. The leading insurance papers should 
be much higher and better exponents of that 
important branch of business in all its varie- 
ties than the present publications indicate. 
* x x 
EFERENCE may be made to the contents 
and circulation of the leading papers in 
some other lines of business to indicate how 
poorly the insurance companies treat their or- 
gans. Any insurance journal gaining a weekly 
circulation of 15,000 to 25,000 copies, would be 
compelled to multiply its current advertising 
rates two or three times, and from the present 
treatment of insurance papers by companies it 
would be difficult to induce the latter to pay 
for such higher service by correspondingly in- 
creasing the amount paid for advertising space. 
* * * 
OTWITHSTANDING repeated _ state- 
ments of managers of insurance companies 
that there are too many insurance papers, it 
seems that any persuasive advertising solicitor 
or editor can enlist the support of a few com- 
pany managers or general agents and thus get 
the backing to start a new journal. Thus is 
exhibited from time to time the inconsistency 
of insurance men. 
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HEN a fire engine careens around a cor- 
ner on two wheels and with a shrill blast 
of its wierd whistle, scares you out of a year’s 
growth, perhaps you forget, momentarily, as | 
do, the courageous and beneficent mission of 
the driver and suffer the thought that he js 
enjoying himself at the pedestrian’s expense, un- 
der the protection of municipal authority. | 
wonder how many people are aware that the 
driver, in New York State, at least, is person- 
ally liable for any damage done by the appara- 
tus, while en route to or from a fire. A bill 
to make the city liable for such accidents was 
recently passed by the New York State Legis- 
lature but was vetoed by Governor Smith on 
the ground that the city would be assuming lia- 
bility for an offence against which it must ad- 
mit it has no defence since the fireman, in re- 
sponding to the call, must necessarily break all 
sorts of laws and regulations in order to get 
*to the fire. 
x ok Ox 
HERE is no denying the force of the Goy- 
7 ernor’s logic but it does seem unfair that 
a public servant should be held liable for acci- 
dents which, to a large extent, are unavoidable 
in the course of his duty. With no thought of 
personal misfortune to handicap him, it is con- 
ceivable that the fire-truck driver would be 
even more expeditious in reaching fires, which 
would ultimately result in some measure of bene- 
fit to the fire insurance companies. What a 
splendid and deferential gesture it would be on 
the part of casualty insurance towards its older 
brother, fire insurance, to step up and offer 
the municipalities liberal liability coverage for 
their fire-truck drivers! 


* * * 


66 ON’T give me any trick bookkeeping 
arguments,” said a complaining policy- 
holder to me the other day when I tried to ex- 
plain to him that underwriting profit in the fire 
insurance business was a rare achievement. “Get 
down to brass tacks,” be bellowed, “they’re tak- 
ing in more than they’re paying out, aren't 
they?” “But the reserve requirement—’ I inter- 
posed wearily—‘Proves my point; proves my 
point,” he shouted, “They couldn’t be carrying 
big reserves if they weren’t making big profits, 
could they?” When the fire insurance com- 
panies get around to educating the public they 
should bear in mind that this is the type of 

thinking they’ve got to overcome. 

* * x 

66 ERE you embarrassed when the Ha- 
waiian costume that you wore at the 

night club party caught on fire?” 
“Oh, no indeed, sir. They soon put me out.” 

—Fire Engineering. 
* * x 
UR neighbor across the way, the Royal 
Insurance Building, has received the an- 
nual award of the New York Downtown Club 
for excellence in construction. 
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UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT 
PROFITS AND LOSSES OF CASU- 
ALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLAN- 
EOUS INSURANCE COMPAN- 

IES IN 1927 


HERE is, on page 27 of this 

issue of THE SPECTATOR, a table 
which portrays the underwriting results 
of the leading casualty carriers in 1927. 
From early estimates of the fire insurance 
business an underwriting profit was indi- 
cated for fire insurance companies, mainly 
due to a reduced loss ratio. Very slight 
improvement, however, is noted in the 
general results for casualty companies as 
there was an underwriting loss for the 
combined companies of 0.9 per cent in 
this year as against I.0 per cent for the 
same number of leading companies in 
1926. Moreover, as the table is divided 
into four general classes of multiple line 
carriers, accident and health, fidelity and 
surety, and miscellaneous companies, it 
will be noted that in the main group of 
multiple lines carriers which comprises 
65 of the 100 companies there were only 
23 which secured an underwriting profit 
as against 20 out of 63 in 1926. Out of 
21 accident and health companies 12 had 
an underwriting profit in 1927 as against 
the same number in 1926. Whereas 5 of 
the fidelity and surety companies were on 
the plus side in their underwriting 


transactions in 1927 there were 4 in 1926. 
In the miscellaneous group of 8 com- 
panies in 1927 and 9g companies in 1926, 
4 in each year derived a profit from their 


underwriting transactions. These varia- 
tions in the number of companies showing 
a profit seem too slight to determine a 
general trend toward improvement. In 
one respect, however, a greatly improved 
condition may be seen, this is in the in- 
creased business done by the companies. 
In 1927 the underwriting income earned 
amounted to $708,808,738 as against 
$666,360,977, for the companies in 1926. 
This is a gain of $42,474,761 during the 
year. Further depicting the development 
of this business in general, it will be 
noted that the 100 leading companies al- 
most doubled their underwriting income 
during the 7 years intervening from 1920 
to 1927. 

In an analysis of the grand totals for 
all the companies we find that there was a 
net underwriting loss of $6,167,142 on an 
underwriting income of $708,808,738. 
Against the underwriting income there 
were total underwriting losses and ex- 
penses incurred of $714,975,880. This 
latter item was composed of $365,865,383 
of underwriting losses or 51.6 per cent of 
the income, an improvement of 0.5 per 
cent in this item over 1926, and under- 
writing expenses incurred of $349,110, 
497 or 49.3 per cent of income, an in- 
crease of 0.4 per cent over 1926. The in- 
vestment income and accretion including 
interest earnings aggregated $66,386,009. 
Deducting from this amount the net un- 
derwriting loss we find that the surplus 
earned by the companies during 1927 was 
$60,200,867. The net dividend payments, 
exclusive of surplus paid in, were $6,814,- 
637, while the net increase in contingent 
funds aggregated $3,914,744. As a re- 
sult of their aggregate transactions the 
companies were enabled to increase their 
surplus funds for the further security of 
policyholders by an amount equal to $49,- 
471,486. 

As casualty insurance, viewed from 
every angle, is more truly representative 
of modern developments, its ratio of in- 
crease, not only in volume of business 
transacted but also in the number of 
carriers licensed has naturally made most 
rapid strides in recent years. Because of 
the fact that its experience in underwrit- 
ing does not cover the period of time pos- 
sible in fire and life insurance, its rates 
must be more flexible and open to ready 
revision to meet changing conditions. 
That the companies are successfully and 
scientifically making their rates, a study 


5 


of the various factors entering into the 
compilation of this table would clearly 
seem to indicate. 


In the first of the four groups showing 
65 multiple line companies, or companies 
which write three or more classes of busi- 
ness, we find that in 1927 the underwrit- 
ing income earned was $581,880,919, on 
which there was an underwriting loss of 
$9,616,164 for a net loss of 1.7 per cent. 
The underwriting losses incurred by these 
companies aggregated $307,668,879 or 
52.9 per cent, and, next, expenses in- 
curred were $283,826,204 for an expense 
ratio of 48.8 per cent. The investment 
earnings were $52,830,914 and enabled 
the companies to show surplus earnings 
of $43,216,750. From these, dividend 
payments, after deducting new surplus 
contributions, were made of $4,715,905 
and contingent funds. were increased by 
$4,240,661, which enabled the companies 
to increase their surplus by $34,260,184. 

The second group shows 21 accident 
and health companies and includes 13 
accident and health branches of life in- 
surance companies. They had a com- 
bined underwriting income of $63,616,- 
316. Their underwriting losses totalled 
$34,315,705 or 53.9 per cent, while the 
underwriting expenses amounted to $28,- 
211,427 or 44.4 per cent, while the net 
gain from the underwriting branch of the 
business was $1,089,184 or 1.7 per cent. 
In connection with this group it is inter- 
esting to note that 8 of the 13 life insur- 
ance companies showed an underwriting 
profit on their accident and health busi- 
ness, while of the 8 accident and health 
companies 4 showed profits and 4 gains 
from underwriting. The greatest profit 
in this group was 18.3 per cent, while the 
largest loss was one of 42.7 per cent. In 
the third group of 6 fidelity and surety 
companies there was an underwriting 
profit of 5.2 per cent or $2,231,532 on 
underwriting transactions of $42,741,750. 
The losses in this group, which were com- 
paratively the lowest in the table 
amounted to $14,946,752 or 35.0 per cent, 
while the expenses totalled $25,563,466 
or 59.8 per cent. All but one of the com- 
panies show an _ underwriting profit, 
ranging from 17.0 per cent to 1.6 per cent. 
The one exception was a young company 
whose reserve accretions on increased 
business caused it to show an underwrit- 
ing loss of 20.5 per cent. The investment 
earnings of this group was $7,388,778 
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while the increase in surplus was $8,208,- 
O13. 

In the fourth group there are eight 
companies. Three are automobile com- 
panies writing a combination policy, with 
underwriting incomes of $7,043,416, $1,- 
065,839 and $2,554,517; the first with an 
underwriting profit of 3.6 per cent, the 
second with a loss of 21.8 per cent and 
the third with an underwriting loss of 
10.3 per cent; one credit company with 
a loss of 0.1 per cent on a premium vol- 
ume of $2,252,506; a reinsurance com- 
pany with a loss of 23.4 per cent on an 
underwriting income of $959,476; a live 
stock company with an underwriting in- 
come of $851,389 shows a profit of 7.8 
per cent; a steam boiler company on un- 
derwriting income of $4,886,502 had a 
profit of 8.0 per cent ; one plate glass com- 
pany with a profit of 14.2 per cent shows 
an underwriting income of $956,108. 

There is a supplementary table at- 
tached hereto which shows the underwrit- 
ing income earned together with the un- 
derwriting profit or loss for the com- 
panies presented in our annual table for 
the last 21 years. This table shows that 
in ten of the years noted there was an 


Underwriting Ratio of 





Vermont. It is expected that the Institute 
courses will be a permanent branch of the de. 
partment of economics of the college. Guy W. 
Horton, attorney of the National Life of Ver. 
mont, is the originator of the project and gaye 
the first course. Lectures were given on the 
nature, technique and uses underlying the com. 
mon forms of coverage, life insurance receiy- 
ing particular attention. The entire course ex- 
tended over three weeks, and attracted a large 
number of students from the advanced as wel] 
as the lower classes. 


in 1924, which incidentally was the largest 
ratio of loss in any one of the twenty-one 
years. The total operations for the twen- 
ty-one years with an average of eighty 
companies per year shows underwriting 
income earnings of $6,022,970,330, 
whereas the net underwriting loss was 
$11,425,871, or 0.2 per cent. 





Middlebury College Inaugurates Insurance 
Course 

Boston, Mass., April 30.—To provide special 

instruction in insurance in the colleges and uni- 

versities of the country where there are no 

regular courses, is the aim of the Insurance In- 

stitute recently launched at Middlebury College, 





Fackler & Breiby at New Address 
Fackler & Breiby, the well-known New 
York consulting actuaries, have moved their 
offices to No. 25 Church street, and their tele- 
phone number is now Rector 6142. 








A New Prudential Policy 


Parents or guardians who are concerned with the future 
of children will be interested in this new Ordinary line of 
Child’s Endowment Policies, with full insurance com- 


mencing at age 15 and return of premiums with interest 


af death of child occurs before. 


There are two forms, one Endowment at 












Underwriting Profit Profit 

Number of Income (+) or (+) or 

Year Companies Earned Loss(—) Loss(—) 

100 $708,808,738 —$6,167,142 —0.9% 
100 $666,360,977 —$6,782,058 —1.0 
100 597,821,939 —10,407,634 —1.7 
100 542,390,708 —12,903,529 —2.4 
100 479,475,085 —775,201 —0.2 
100 426,829,366 -+8,925,018 42.1 
100 423,296,487 +6,796,122 +-1.6 
100 386,871,317 +714,295 +0.2 
94 300,749,419 +3,105,712 +41.0 
94 262,454,997 +3,027,647 +1.2 
88 204,573,262 +908,365 -+0.4 
86 164,379,571 —1,367,621 —0.8 
74 137,485,916 —696,310 —0.5 
71 131,341,944 —2,854,560 —2.1 
69 105,518,118 —697,374 —0.6 
60 119,598,934 —774,629 —0.6 
55 89,848,428 —406,510 —0.4 
49 79,906,227 +2,886,770 +3.6 
50 71,032,888 +1,179,567 +1.6 
49 64,417,442 +2,508,964 -+4.0 
+2,353,297  +3.9 





47 59,808,622 


Totals and 
averages 


(21 yrs.) 


80 $6,022,970,330 —$11,425,871 —0.2 


underwriting profit earned by the com- 
panies. These gains in underwriting 
were made in two periods of operation. 
The first, namely the first four years from 
1907 to 1910, by an average of 48 of the 
older companies. The second period was 
during the war and post-war period from 
1917 to 1922 inclusive, when slight under- 
writing gains were noted, in each of the 
years ranging from 0.2 to 2.1 per cent. 
It will be seen that in each of the past 
five years the companies have suffered a 
loss on their underwriting transactions, 
ranging from 0.2 per cent to 2.4 per cent 
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age 25, the other Endowment at age 
40, and they constitute ideal protection 


for the boy or girl of today. 


One of the outstanding provisions is that 


the policy becomes fully paid-up should 


the applicant (parent or guardian) die 


before the child attains the age of 20. 


Insurance men will do well 
to consider the field offered 


by this new policy form 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


EpwarpD D. DuFFIELD, President 
Fiome Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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AGENTS EARNINGS 


ns 


New Book by M. A. Linton Offers 
‘Wide Field for Study 





INCLUDES INTERESTING TABLES 





Vice-President of Provident Mutual Life 
Has Shown Importance of Actuary to 
Agents and General Agents 


In his new book, “Agents’ Earnings,” M. A. 
Linton, vice-president of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has made a very im- 
portant contribution to life insurance literature. 
He has analyzed the business of agents and 
more particularly general agents from an ac- 
tuarial standpoint, and has produced a series of 
tables which graphically indicate where the 
possibilities of a general agency lie and where- 
in its dangers may be found. 

The book is one to be studied, not read, in 
fact a reading of it could not possibly suffice 
to make even the most mathematical mind 
familiar with its contents. Mr.Linton has treated 
his subject with commendable simplicity but the 
variety of conditions dealt with makes it im- 
possible to appreciate the significance of its 
contents without a most intense study. One 
canot doubt but that many general agents will 
get considerable of a shock in applying Mr. Lin- 
ton’s tables to their own business, but even a 
casual study of them convinces one of their 
value and their accuracy cannot, of course, be 
questioned. To the general agent or the agent 
contemplating becoming a general agent the 
book must be intensely interesting. It analyzes 
this business as it has never been analyzed be- 
fore. It would, perhaps, be not too much to 
predict that some very well-known general 
agencies will entirely revise their business 
methods, after a study of Mr. Linton’s book. 
Without attempting to comment extensively on 
the contents it may be said the analysis indicates 
that a well managed general agency is profit- 
able but that the margin of profit is not so 
large but that it will quickly disappear if the 
management is not of the best. In speaking 
of this analysis Mr. Linton says: “A general 
agency contract in its working out is one of 
the most complicated of business arrangements 
and needs the accurate analysis that actuaries 
alone are in the position to make.” 

Considerable interest will undoubtedly attach 
to Mr. Linton’s observations upon the ‘qualifi- 
cations of large personal producers to become 
general agents. On this question he says: 

Men who have made a success as large per- 
sonal producers are frequently inclined to look 
longingly toward general agency. In many in- 
stances we believe they make a mistake in so 
doing. In the first place they are enjoying a 


Satisfactory income and may not fully under- 
stand the need for capital investment and the 
relatively small income to be received from the 
early years of general agency work. But more 
fundamental than the comparative distribution 


of income, is the consideration of aptitude for 
the organizing work which successful general 
agency management requires. * * * 

Large personal producers are frequently in- 
dividualistic and happiest when they are inde- 
pendent. Many a good solicitor has been spoiled 
by being made a general agent. On the other 
hand, many men with very little experience as 
solicitors have made outstanding successes as 
organizers. 

The price of the book is $2.50 and orders 
can be filled through The Spectator Company. 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE AND DES MOINES 
LIFE MERGE 
J. J. Shambaugh Heads Combined Organ- 
ization Which Will Have $32,000,- 
00 in Force 


Des Mornes, Iowa,, April 23.—Merger of 
the Conservative Life Insurance Company of 
Sioux City, with the Des Moines Life and An- 
nuity Company has just been announced by J. 
J. Shambaugh, president of the Des Moines 
Company. 

The consolidation has been approved by both 
companies, to become effective May 1 and will 
be submitted to Ray Yenter, State Insurance 
Commissioner for his approval. 

President Shambaugh announced that Bur- 
ton E. Saxton, president of the Conservative 
Life, will join the home office staff in Des 
Moines in an official capacity. 

The merger gives the Des Moines Life and 
Annuity insurance in force of $32,000,000 and 
assets of $4,500,000 it was announced by 
Edmund L. Shinnick, secretary. 


The Sioux City Company is an old line legal 


reserve company and was organized in 1918. 
President Saxton was one of the organizers. 

The company on December 31, 1927, has in- 
surance in force of $1,838,000 and assets of 
211,000. The company writes non-participat- 
ing policies. Officers in addition to President 
Saxton, are Jessie A. West, vice-president; T. 
M. Murdock, secretary and treasurer, and I. 
E. Nervig, medical director. 

The Des Moines Company was organized in 
1917 and is licensed to operate in Iowa, Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Missouri and 
Nebraska. The company took over the Mid- 
land Insurance Company of St. Paul in 1925. 


Pan-American Appointment 

The Pan American Life Insurance Company, 
of New Orleans, announces the appointment of 
Nat S. Perrine, supervisor of the Panhandle 
territory in Texas, with headquarters at Amar- 
illo. Mr. Perrine comes to the Pan-American 
with a large amount of insurance experience 
having been engaged for the past number of 
years in the general insurance business in Clar- 
endon. Realizing the possibilities existing in 
the life insurance business Mr. Perrine recently 
sold his general insurance business with the 
intention of devoting his entire time to devel- 
oping a life, accident and health agency. 
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ILLINOIS LIFE 
MEET 


C. H. De Long Made President of 
State Body 


AGENTS 








BROAD PROGRAM OF DEVELOPMENT 





Speaking Program for Local Associations 
Will Be Arranged 
Curicaco, Itxt., April 30.—A broadened pro- 
gram of development was decided on last week 
at the annual meeting of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at Peoria when a 
special meeting of the officers of the twelve 
local member associations was authorized for 
September. The local associations, at this meet- 
ing will discuss ways and means of co-operat- 
ing to get speakers of national renown for the 
monthly meetings of the various associations. 
The speakers would be routed from one meet- 
ing to another, it was explained. The associa- 
tions also are planning sales congresses simi- 
lar to the huge events held in Chicago and 
New York, all under the State organization. 
C. H. DeLong, of Champaign, manager for 
the Peoria Life, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Darby A. Day, of Chicago. Ralph C. 
Lowes, of Peoria, State manager of the Lin- 
coln National, was elected first vice-president, 
and Herbert Hendricks, of Decatur, agency 
manager of the Equitable of Iowa, was chosen 
second vice-president. Clinton F. Criswell, of 
Chicago, was re-elected secretary treasurer. 
A record breaking attendance which ex- 
ceeded five hundred greeted the guest speakers. 
They were Claris Adams, of the American Life 
Convention; Emmet C. May, president of the 
Peoria Life; R. W. Stevens, president of the 
Hlinois Life, and State Senator John Dailey. 
Each of the members’ association was repre- 
sented and Bloomington was awarded the next 
meeting. 


TO CONFER ON NEW YORK LAW 
CHANGES 
New York State Life Underwriters Appoint 
Committee to Meet With Actuaries 

Julian S. Myrick, president of the New York 
State Life Underwriters Association, has an- 
nounced that a committee from that body has 
been appointed to meet with the committee of 
actuaries appointed by the New York Insur- 
ance Department on the proposed changes in 
Section 97 and correlated sections of the New 
York Insurance Law. The meeting follows a 
suggestion made at the recent hearing in Albany 
on the proposed changes. The meeting will 
be held early in May. 

The committee of agents consists of Mr. 
Myrick; F. A. G. Merrill, Buffalo; Sidney 
Wertimer, Buffalo; Mortimer R. Miller, 
Rochester; J. E. Flanigan, New York; Arthur 
P. Woodward, New York. 
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W. H. COX IS SECRETARY OF UNION 
CENTRAL 
John L. Shuff Made a Director of Cin- 
cinnati Company 

Cincinnati, Oun1o, April 30.—The board of 
directors of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati filled several vacancies 
in its official family on April 27, President John 
D. Sage announced following the meeting. The 
changes were made necessary by the recent 
death of R. Frederick Rust, secretary and 
director. 

W. Howard Cox, first assistant secretary, 
was advanced to the post of secretary. W. F. 
Pattison, second assistant secretary, succeeded 
to the position of first assistant secretary, and 
Richard S. Rust, head of the claim division, 
was elected second assistant secretary. John 
L. Shuff, manager of the Cincinnati agency 
of the Union Central, was made a member of 
the board of directors. 

John L. Shuff, who was made a director of 
the Union Central, is one of the best-known 
life insurance men in the United States. He 
has been with the company for 33 years and 
manager of the Cincinnati agency for eleven 

















W. Howarp Cox 


years. Under his management, the total insur- 
ance in force in the Union Central agency here 
has grown to more than $82,000,000, which is 
practically as much as the entire company had 
on its books at the time he started. He served 
as president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in 1921-1922, and was post- 
master of Cincinnati for a year, being appointed 
by President Woodrow Wilson. He resigned 
as postmaster in 1916 to take charge of the 
Union Central’s Home Office Agency. He 
enjoys the distinction of having written more 
business personally for the company than any 
other agent connected with it. 

W. Howard Cox, the Union Central’s new 
secretary, has been in the service of the com- 
pany for 20 years. He is a native of Cincin- 
nati, was educated in its public schools, grad- 
uated from Denison University and the Uni- 








versity of Cincinnati. He entered the com- 
pany as a clerk, and eight years later resigned 
to become assistant manager of the Union Cen- 
tral’s Cincinnati Agency. While in this post, 
he made an outstanding record both as a sales- 
man and an executive. He returned to the 
home office of the company in 1922 as assist- 
ant secretary, and was elected a member of the 
board of directors in January. He is a mem- 
ber of the University Club, the Cincinnati 
Country Club, the Cincinnati Gun Club and 
the Avondale M. E. Church. 

W. F. Pattison, first assistant secretary, is a 
graduate of the Cincinnati law school and a 
member of the Ohio Bar. From 1906 to 1922 
he was in charge of all payments of death, 
endowment and other claims. In 1922 he was 
elected second assistant secretary. 





Richard S. Rust, elected assistant secretary, 
has been in the Union Central’s employ for four- 
teen years. He is a graduate of Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Middletown, Conn., and has _ worked 
through various divisions of the actuarial and 
insurance departments, his last position being 
chief of the claim division. 


Actuarial Society Meeting 

The annual meeting of Actuarial Society of 
America will be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, Thursday and Friday, May 17 and 18, 
Election of officers and members of the coun- 
cil will be held and there will be a discussion 
of papers presented at the previous meeting 
as well as the presentation of new papers. A 
portion of the meeting will be given over to 
the discussion of topics of current interest. 
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industrious, persistent, ‘satisfied 
and happy?” 
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346 Broadway, New York 
Darwin P. Kingsley, President 











New York Life Agents Paid for 
927 Million Dollars 


of NEW BUSINESS DURING 
THE YEAR 1927 


@ This is the largest total secured by Nylic 
Agents in any year in the Company’s 
history, exceeding their record for 1926 by 


$27,000,000 


@ The Company’s total insurance in force on 
December 31, 1927, was over Six and a 


Quarter Billions, viz., 


$6,285,800,000 


@ In their service to the public, Nylic Agents 
continue to prosper and to forge alead to 
greater achievements. 


“Is it any wonder that, measured by 
usual standards, Nylic agents are 
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New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 
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PLAN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
Texas Companies Will Use Local Papers 


DatLaAs, Texas, April 30.—Announcement 
was made to-day that “The Life Insurance 
Companies of Texas” have approved a three 
year co-operative advertising campaign. Daily 
newspapers in the key cities of the State will 
be used for the advertising, coupled with two 
farm journals and a trade paper. 

The companies which will join in the campaign 
are: Alamo Life Insurance Company of San 
Antonio; the American Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas; the Amicable Life Insurance 
of Waco; the American Provident Life Insur- 
ance Company of Houston; the Great National 
Life Insurance Company of Dallas; the Har- 
vester Life Insurance Company of Dallas; the 
National Security Life of Wichita Falls; the 
San Jacinto Life Insurance Company of Beau- 
mont; the Seaboard Life Insurance Company 
of Houston; the Southern Union Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Worth; the Southland Life 
Insurance Company of Dallas; the Texas Life 
Insurance Company of Waco, and the United 
Fidelity Life Insurance Company of Dallas. 

Messrs. Harry L. Seay, president of the 
Southland Life Insurance Company of Dallas; 
Graham Dowdell, president of the Alamo Life 
Insurance Company of San Antonio; John D. 
Mayfield, president of the Texas Life Insurance 
Company of Waco; Tom Poynor, vice-president 
of the Southern Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Fort Worth, and A. C. Bigger, presi- 
dent of the American Life Insurance Company 
of Dallas, have been appointed a committee to 
supervise the campaign, with Mr. Bigger as 
treasurer. Lorry Jacobs, director of public 
relations for the Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas, has been appointed as ex-officio 
and working member of the committee. 

Plans have already been made to broadcast 
a health talk over twelve radio stations in Texas. 
Announcement will be made in these talks of 
the opening of the campaign. It is likely that 
the health talks will be continued under the 
auspices of the Texas companies every month. 

It is planned to tell the story of life insur- 
ance in general and Texas Life Insurance in 
particular in the advertisements, and combined 
with this will be advertisements designed to 
show the people of Texas the seriousness of 
lapsing policies, and other advertisements 
planned for the purpose of increasing the stand- 
ards of life insurance agents in general. Some 
of the companies not included in the campaign 
at the present time have signified their inten- 
tion of joining the beginning of next year. 

The contributions to the campaign are based 
on percentages of premium income with a mini- 
mum for the smaller companies. 


H. M. Hargrove Is Chairman of Board of 
San Jacinto Life 

Due to our failure to receive information 
in time to make the necessary changes in the 
listing of the officers of the San Jacinto Life 
Insurance Company of Beaumont, Texas, in the 
Handy Guide to Premium Rates Applications 
and Policies of American Life Insurance. .Com- 
panies, and the Life Insurance Policyholders 
Pocket Index for 1928, the name of H. M. 


Hargrove as chairman of the board was not 
published in these two publications. The of- 
ficers should have been as follows: H. M. 
Hargrove, chairman of the board; H. J. L. 
Stark, president; George A. Wells, secretary- 
treasurer. 


FORM LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Owens & Phillips Announce Appointment 
of John M. Bruce as Manager 

Owens & Phillips, Inc., the widely known 
New York insurance brokers, are initiating their 
forty-fifth anniversary by the establishment of 
a life department. This action is in line with 
predictions made by THE Spectator for many 
years to the effect that brokerage houses would 
soon find it advisable to offer all lines of in- 
surance. 

Owens & Phillips have made arrangements 
with the general agents in New York of the 
Home Life and Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany for clearing lines in these companies. In 
this way complete facilities and the wide exper- 
ience of the agencies are offered their clients 
in life insurance matters. As a part of this 
arrangement they have secured the expert ser- 
vice of John M. Bruce as manager of their life 
department. 

Mr. Bruce has had wide and valuable business 
experience. After several years as salesman 
and sales manager, he spent fifteen years as 
sales consultant and business re-organizer. 
Among his clients are the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, Libby, McNeil & Libby, Beechnut 
Packing Company and American Radiator Com- 
pany. 

One of Mr. Bruce’s most important connec- 
tions was the reorganization of the Remington 
Typewriter Company’s foreign and domestic 
sales force for which work he was retained 
during the reorganization period by the Chase 
National Bank and Dillon Reed & Company. 
His wide industrial experience gave Mr. Bruce 
a thorough knowledge of the tax laws and of 
corporation, firm and trust organization. 

Three years ago, he decided to apply this 
knowledge to the formation of life insurance 
estates and business insurance protection. In 
these three years, he has sold upward of $10,- 
000,000 of life insurance. 


HONORS WILLIAM A. LAW 
Little Rock Chamber of Commerce Gives 
Dinner to Penn Mautual’s President 


President William A. Law, of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
was tendered a dinner on Tuesday evening by 
the Little Rock Chamber of Commerce. There 
was an attendance of 500, and among the guests 
were: Vice-President Hugh Hart, of the Penn 
Mutual, other officers, several trustees, and the 
executive committee. Major J. J. Harrison, 
vice-president of the Home Life of Little Rock,,. 
was the toastmaster. President Law’s address 
was on “Tradition.” Other Penn Mutual 
speakers were vice-president Hart and Stewart 
Anderson. 

Mr. Law emphasized the value and guiding 
force of tradition on individual, local and na- 
tional life. While the importance of material 
development and prosperity should not be 
ignored or minimized, the traditions of race 
are a special inheritance, constituting an asset 
of the highest rating. Traditions create ideals 
and ideals guide human conduct. Popular lead- 
ership may temporarily deflect its enthusiastic 
followers from the lines prescribed by tradition, 
but history shows that the American people with 
their marvelous common sense finally swing 
back to the true course. 








CAN YOU write Health and Accident 
Insurance? 


Do you want Large immediate earn- 
ings plus liberal renewals on your 
business? 


If so—We want you with us right now 
as a District or General Agent 


Best protection to policyholders, low 
premiums, wide coverage, unexcelled 
service to all. 


Write 
Superintendent of Agencies 
INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


South Bend, Indiana 
Drawer 422 














unlimited production. 
rights. 





Scranton - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THESPECTATOR 
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Progress 


is Measured 
by Achievement 


Missouri State Life, moving steadily 
forward, steps up to 18th place, in 
volume of insurance in force 
among U. S. Companies 


OINCIDENT with the passing of 
the Three Quarter Billion mark in 
amount of insurance in force at the end 
of 1927, its gain, for the year, of $86,- 
450,052.00 of outstanding insurance, 
raises the Missouri State Life from 19th 
to 18th place among the great life in- 
surance companies of the United States. 


This regular and consistent growth 
has back of it the progressive ideas and 
careful planning of Missouri State Life 
executives plus the active and hearty 


co-operation of a happy, hard-hitting 
field force. 


Power to drive straight ahead on pro- 
duction, is due to careful selection of 
agents, close co-operation with those 
selected, and high aggressiveness on the 
part of the men in the field. 


To the right type of men, exceptional 
opportunities are open in any of the 
forty states where the Company 
operates. 


Write for agency proposal. 


INCI! 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


Life 


Home Office, St. Louis 


Missour! STATE Lire INsuRANCE Co. 


St. Louis 


May ; 
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Addresses Medical Section 
(Concluded from page 3) 


yising new methods, new equipment, new organ- 
jation for operation, distribution, and control.” 

The initimate and organic union of science 
and industry in the modern giant strides o,f mate- 
rial advancement is so recent a development that 
we can only inadequately anticipate even the 
immediate future. The power and light indus- 
try has come into existence within the adult life- 
time of a man still living and stili actively ad- 
yancing scientific frontiers. It was in 1882 that 
Edison opened in New York the first central 
generating system in the world, and within the 
present century, still only a quarter over, there 
was built at Niagara Falls the first long dis- 
tance transmission line. What will even the 
next decade in this century bring forth? Per- 
haps in chemistry, the release of the energy 
binding the electron in the various atomic com- 
binations, or more certainly new molecular dis- 
coveries for fuel and other industrial needs; in 
physics, new uses of wireless electrical waves, 
or the solution of commercial aeronautical trans- 
portation; in medicine, new chemical and phys- 
ical cures of which insulin and radium are only 
the forerunners; in life insurance mathematics, 
the application of a new mortality table; and 
in life insurance medicine, constantly new diag- 
nostic aids such as the X-ray and the electro- 
cardiogram, both up here “for discussion at a 
life insurance meeting for practically the first 
time, exemplifying methods which will permit 
continually new refinements and subdivisions of 
our present substandard classes. Is not the pros- 
pect before us dazzling and fascinating? 


_A health problem that so far has defied solu- 
tion, and one that is of peculiar importance to 
life insurance, is the failure of all medical or 
sanitary efforts to favorably affect life expect- 
ancy at or beyond the most productive period, 
i¢, middle age. Infant mortality and young 
adult mortality have shown the gratifying re- 
sults of our improved social, medical and sani- 
tary methods, but at and beyond middle age the 
inroads from the degenerative diseases, and can- 
cer and diabetes more than cancel all the mod- 
em favorable advances. As you know, the 
newer American and Canadian Men’s Tables ap- 
proximate the older American Experience Table 
at about age 50, and no improvement is shown 
beyond that age. More and more are our busi- 
ness and professional and political leaders dying 
at 50 to 70 of one of the diseases peculiar to 
those decades, and more and more frequently 
are applications on such men declined or rated 
on account of one or more of the corresponding 
impairments: heart murmurs or irregularities, 
albuminuria and glycosuria. It is a problem of 
the gravest import; medically, in life insurance, 
and socially. It deserves united and earnest 
consideration. It is solvable in terms of medical 
or hygienic service, or is it a consequence of our 
over-strenuous, perhaps over-successful modern 
life for which philosophers chide us? It is in- 
teresting to note that the untoward results seem 
to come where the strain is greatest,—on the 
more successful and the more prominent men. 

In your underwriting work the problem is 
constantly changing and enlarging. A great 
lorward step has been made in the numerical 
method of rating, but only broad general prin- 
ciples and classes have been outlined. New 
methods will be found applicable and numerous 
tefinements of class subdivision will be possible, 
Providing more exact and more equitable charges 
or various impairments. 

_The brokered or shopped case of considerable 
size, often with borderline ‘or frankly substand- 
ard impairments, threatens to become a costly 
ator in life underwriting. The facilities for 
treating and offering these cases has become so 
€xtended during the past few years, espceailly 
through the highly competitive solicitation of 
reinsurance, that some brokers openly boast that 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIMITS 
Maximum Protection Issued on Male Life 
Now $300,000 

The growing tendency on the part of pur- 
chasers of life insurance to require larger and 
larger amounts to provide adequately for pro- 
tection of their families or business enterprises, 
has led the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford to raise the limits of the 
amount of insurance granted on a male life to 
$300,000, ages twenty-five to fifty. 

This is an increase of $100,000 over the pre- 
vious limit, which for several years has re- 
mained at $200,000. A graded scale of increased 
limits has also been prepared for ages under 
twenty-five and over fifty. 

As in the past, women are eligible for cov- 
erage up to one-half the corresponding limit for 
men at the same ages. Under the new ruling, 
therefore, women aged twenty-five to fifty may 
secure a maxmium of $150,000, which repre- 
sents an increase of $50,000 over the largest 
amount previously issued on female lives. 


INCREASES 


Guardian Life Appoints John G. Morey 
Detroit Manager 

The appointment of John G. Morey as man- 
ager of its Detroit office is announced by the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of America, 
to take effect May 1. Mr. Morey succeeds How- 
ard B. Salot, who resigned his managerial duties 
recently in order that he might devote himself 
to personal production and to serving his large 
personal clientele. 

Mr. Morey is a prominent figure in insur- 
ance circles in Detroit where for some time 
past he has been manager for the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 








they can obtain coverage for any risk, no mat- 
ter how seriously impaired, and at standard or 
small ratings. Recently there have been trans- 
continental trips in both directions from coast 
to coast by brokers endeavoring to place such 
risks, with a long string of impairments and 
previous rejections, or with obvious specula- 
tive features. Apparently if these men see 
enough companies and use enough argument 
and pressure they can obtain in varying amounts 
here and there: a large aggregate coverage. 
Some of the companies may not carry any lia- 
bility themselves, but offer it all to their rein- 
surance connections, and these in turn offer small 
amount in the spirit of competitive reinsurance 
service. If this tendency should extend, but I 
am sure it will not—it might prove a serious 
loss; and even worse than the monetary loss, 
bring a question into the minds of conservative 
business men as to the soundness of our selec- 
tion. These cases unfortunately obtain a great 
deal of publicity, especially if an early death 
loss ensues, and if a dramatic climax such as 
suicide, offers a news value story. 

The final point that I would mention is the 
serious problem presented by the newer disabil- 
ity clauses. It is a new field to most of us, 
especially when the new ninety day clause puts 
us practically in the health and accident busi- 
ness with a non-cancellable policy. The aver- 
age life insurance company is not organized to 
underwriter, investigate, and settle the questions 
involved in the new disability clause as is the 
health and accident company. This is another 
example of an intensely interesting, if difficult, 
problem demanding scientific knowledge and 
administrative ability, which you will solve as 
you have those of the past. 





II 


Etna Life to Confine New York Business 
to Non-Participating 

James A. Beha, Superintendent of Insurance, 
announces that the A<tna Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company have notified him that on and 
after May 1, 1928, they will confine their new 
business in the State of New York to the non- 
participating plan. 

The New York insurance law provides that 
no domestic life insurance company shall issue 
both participating and non-participating poli- 
cies in this State. Some time ago the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance took up this matter with 
the above two companies and suggested that 
they confine their writings in the State of New 
York to either participating or non-participat-— 
ing policies exclusively, in order to comply 
fully with the spirit of the law. Both of the 
companies agreed to the suggestion and ac- 
cordingly it was not necessary for the State 
to take any action toward compelling the com- 
panies to follow this suggestion. 

Each of the companies has notified its 
agents that they will confine their new business, 
written on and after May 1, 1928, to the non- 
participating form. Superintendent Beha com- 
mends the action taken by these companies. 

On and after May 1, 1928, each of the forty- 
seven authorized life companies will confine its 
new business writings in the State of New 
York to either participating or non-participat- 
ing policies exclusively. This situation is in 
the best interests of the companies, agents and 
the public. 





Tax Bill Discussion 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 30.—Failure of 
the Democrats on the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to secure adoption of their plans calling 
for a reduction in the tax rate on corporations 
from 13% to 11 or 11% per cent will, if the 
Republican bill is enacted, deprive insurance 
companies of any relief from taxation this year. 
By a strictly party vote, the Republicans on the 
committee forced adoption of their rate of 12% 
per cent, which now is paid by insurance com- 
panies. The only other change made by the Re- 
publicans with respect to corporations was the 
increase in the exemption from $2000 to $3000. 

The committee, however, by a vote of 10 to 
6, rejected the amendment proposed by Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania to repeal the exemption 
granted in insurance companies on profits 
accruing from dealings in stocks and bonds, 
other securities, real estate, etc. This amend- 
ment was the subject of a heated controversy, 
and opponents of the change threatened to tie 
the bill up by calling the insurance companies 
in for a hearing if Senator Reed insisted upon 
its consideration. 

The bill reported to the Senate calls for a 
tax reduction totaling $203,865,000. This is 
approximately $85,000,000 less than the total 
carried in the tax bill as passed by the House, 
and is approximately the amount demanded by 
the Administration. 

The bill is to be taken up on May 3 and is 
expected to be passed by the Senate by May 12. 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 


One Hundred Million Dollars 


1927 Showed Greatest Gains in History 
of Company 





Wide Variety of Ordinary and 
Industrial Policies Give Agents Un- 
usual Money Making Opportunities. 





OFFICERS 


E. J. Heppenheimer, President 
George T. Smith, Vice President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice President S. R. Drown, Secretary 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 
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$120,000,000 


Harry L. Seay, 
President 


Clarence E. Linz, 
V. P. & Treas. 
H. B. Seay, 
Vice Pres. 
P. N. Thevenet, 

V. P. & Secty. 
P. V. Montgomery, 
V. P. & Actuary 
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We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. 


vestigate. 


It will pay anyone interested to in- 


All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 
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Prompt attention to claims. 
Intelligent assistance to agents. 
That is Central West Service. 





CENTRAL WEST CASUALTY COMPANY 
DETROIT 


Surplus to Policyholders December 31st, 1927 
$1,501,156.30 
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Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Total claims paid 28 years ending 
December 31, 1927, $57,976,110.40 














Cc. A. CRAIG, President WwW. Ss BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE @ ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, National Building 
NASHVILLE -= .e e@ TENN. 
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JOHN HANCOCK APPOINTMENTS 


New General Agents at Seattle and Phil- 

adelphia 

Boston, Mass., May 1.—Appointment was 
announced this week here by Vice-President 
Eaton of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of Yates Hickey as State 
agent at Seattle, Wash., succeeding former State 
Agent Sloane. 

Mr. Hickey has an interesting career in the 
insurance business, being formerly in the ser- 
vice of the Equitable Life at Seattle, where 
he was the company’s largest individual pro- 
ducer. He is most favorably known in Seattle, 
both in a business and social way, and possesses 
the qualities which should bring him marked 
success in his new position. 


The company has been on the Pacific Coast 
since September 1, 1923, and at the present time 
is operating general or State agencies for the 
ordinary department at Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, also weekly pre- 
mium offices at Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Oakland, Calif. 


As a successor to the late B. C. Fenwick, 
general agent at Philadelphia for the company, 
C. A. Duffield has been appointed. Mr. Duf- 
field, who has been assistant superintendent of 
agencies since Henry G. Wischmeyer became 
general agent at Cleveland, had had extended 
experience with the company both in field and 
home office work. His first association with 
the company was in May, 1915, under State 
Agent Flinkinger of Indiana. After five years 
in that agency, during which time he acquired 
a thorough working knowledge of the business, 
he was appointed field supervisor, devoting his 
time to the development of the ordinary busi- 
ness in the company’s weekly premium agen- 
cies. From that position he was called to Los 
Angeles as general agent, when the company 
was admitted to California in September, 1923, 
later to be recalled to the home office to the 
position which he has now left. 





The Living Insurance Trust 


The Living Insurance Trust is the title of a 
new book by Mayo A. Shattuck, A.B., LL.B., 
which has just been published by the Financial 
Publishing Company of Boston. Mr. Shattuck 
isa lawyer and educator of note in the Massa- 
chusetts city. The book is a practical analysis 
of living trusts with particular reference to 
life insurance trusts. Written in informal and 
non-legal verbiage it sets forth very simply the 
history and growth of the living trust, its char- 
acteristics and usefulness, its peculiarities and 
nature when combined with insurance, the duties 
of the trustee, matters having to do with taxa- 
tion, and it furnishes a set of practical forms 
which are of extraordinary value as a working 
guide. It will serve as a handbook for any 
ot the persons mentioned. The legal treatment, 
though not exhaustive, is sound, and the book 
will serve as a fitting introduction, survey and 
Practical starting-point for application to the 


individual laws of every State in the United 
States, 





Complete Surrender Value Ready 
Reckoner 


The recent number of the Transactions of the 
Actuarial Society of America contains a review 
of the Complete Surrender Value Ready Reck- 
oner, by Fackler & Breiby, published by The 
Spectator Company. The reviewer says: 

The chief feature of this book is a complete 
set of single premiums per $1000 of term in- 
surance for each possible number of years and 
days, for every age from 15 upwards, so as to 
cover all possible needs of extended term in- 
surance calculation according to the American 
Experience 3%4 per cent basis. The book also 
contains tables of term single premiums for ex- 
act yearly periods only, for ages 0 to 15. It 
is possible to enter the book with the term single 
premium per $1000, and to immediately obtain, 
without any further calculation, the exact num- 
ber of years and days of term insurance pur- 
chased thereby. Conversely, for the purpose of 
computing the surrender value of unexpired 
term extended insurance, it is possible to enter 
the book under the’appropriate age and number 
of years and days of unexpired term insurance 
and obtain, without further calculation, the re- 
serves per $1000 of such extended term insur- 
ance. This work should be of very great value 
to all companies using the American 3%4 per 
cent basis in the computation of extended in- 
surance values. 

The precautions taken to avoid and eliminate 
errors were, by the description in the opening 
page of the introduction, exemplary. The final 
work sheets were reproduced on a smaller scale 
by a photographic process, thus avoiding any 
errors in copying. The reproduction is seem- 
ingly perfect, as an inspection disclosed not a 
single indistinct figure. 


‘Etna Life Plans Huge Campaign 


New paid life insurance to the amount of 
$75,000,000 is the objective of the Etna Life 
Insurance Company in an intensive two-month 
campaign which opens to-day. The campaign. 
conceived by the company’s general agents, and 
planned by the general agents’ advisory coun- 
cil at their recent semi-annual meeting, will be 
in observation of Vice-President K. A. Luther’s 
thirtieth anniversary as a member of the 7tna 
organization. It is called the K. A. Luther testi- 
monial campaign. 

Five divisions have been designated, each with 
a quota of $15,000,000. These are: Greater 
New York, with headquarters in New York 
city; Eastern States, headquarters Syracuse; 
Central States, headquarters Chicago; Southern 
States, headquarters Little Rock; Western 
States, headquarters Los Angeles. The entire 
campaign will be under the direction of the 
general agents’ advisory council, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia. 

A point system will be employed in deter- 
mining general agency and A®tna-izers quotas 
in the campaign. Each agency has been given 
a quota of 8000 points and each A®tna-izer 250 
points. Handicap allowances, however, have 
been allotted on the basis of 1927 business. 

At the close of the campaign, special recog- 
nition will be accorded the leading divisions and 
agencies, the A=tna-izer in each agency who 
produces the largest number of points and each 
Etna-izer who reaches his quota. 
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IS MANAGER FOR SUN LIFE 
Ralph K. Hubbard Opens Office in New 
’ Haven for Canadian Company 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Mon- 
treal, Canada, has announced the appointment 
of Ralph K. Hubbard as manager of a newly 
established office in New Haven, Conn. The 
company has only recently entered Connecticut 
and the New Haven office is the first opened by 
it in that State. The offices are in the Union 
and New Haven Trust Building. 

Mr. Hubbard was formerly vice-president in 
charge of the New York branch office of the 
Western Union Life, which has been reinsured 
by the Sun Life. He is widely known in the 
life insurance world. 


John Hancock Loans 

Boston, Mass., May 1—The John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, accepted dur- 
ing April $4,722,910 additional farm and city 
mortgage loans, to yield an average rate of 5.59 
per cent. Of this total, $1,279,360 was on farms, 
and $3,443,550 on city properties. Total mort- 
gage loans of $19,528,353.35 have been accepted 
this year up to May 1, of which $7,514,663.35 
was on farms, and: $12,013,690 on city prop- 
erties—the latter including 541 dwellings and 
135 apartment buildings, housing in all, 3052 
families. Interest rate averages on loans made 
during 1928 were 5.57 per cent, the average on 
farms being 5.25 per cent, and on city proper- 
ties 5.77 per cent. 


Otis Hahn Dead 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp., April 30.—Funeral ser- 
vices for Otis Hann, 56 years old of Chicago, 
for more than 40 years a resident of Indian- 
apolis, and widely known in insurance circles, 
were held April 28 at an Indianapolis mortuary. 
Mr. Hann died at Hot Springs, Ark. Burial 
was in Indianapolis. Mr. Hann was one of the 
early members of the Columbia Club here and 
also was a member of the Elks Club. He was 
president of the Otis Hann Company. 





RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual has rendered to 
its policyholders and representa- 
tives is reflected in the Company’s 
rapidly increasing business. Mean- 
while there has been no deviation 
from the sterling principles for 
which this organization has been 
noted during the past seventy- 
seven years. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
More Than a Billion and a Half 


of Insurance in Force 
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“We were playing bridge 


A storm had come up and the wind shook the house. 
Suddenly there was an awful crash! I jumped to the 
window—a huge tree had crashed down on my car in 


the driveway and smashed the body. 


Fortunately when our agent renewed the insurance 
on the car he included windstorm. Then, we thought 
windstorm damage a remote possibility, especially 
in this part of the country, but the premium for wind- 
storm insurance was so small we kept it. It saved us protect 
over three hundred dollars. Now we carry windstorm proper 
insurance on everything.”’ 


The insurance man is a Fidelity-Phenix agent. By 
making a practice of including windstorm with the fire 
and theft policies he writes, he increases his premium a 
on this class by approximately ten percent. At the of 
same time he renders a real service to his clients as I thi 
illustrated by this true story. ance la 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 2 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK,N-Y. 


CASH CAPITAL~ TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
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DEFENDS POSITION 





James A. Beha Makes Statement on 
Firemen’s Suit 





AIMS TO PROTECT PEOPLE’S 
INTERESTS 





New York Superintendent Intimates That 
He Will Seek Legislation If Courts 
Fail to Uphold Present Stand 


James A. Beha, Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York, has issued the following state- 
ment in reference to the suit of the Firemen’s 
Insurance Company, of Newark, N. J., to pre- 
yent him from refusing to license the company 
in New York: 


Late Wednesday afternoon I was served with 
the temporary restraining order, bill of com- 
plaint and affidavit of Mr. Bassett in the suit 
of the Firemen’s Insurance Company of New- 
ark against me as Superintendent of Insurance. 
Governor Smith was also served and he has 
forwarded the papers to me for attention. All 
of these papers will be turned over to Attor- 
ney General Ottinger, who will handle the mat- 
ter for the department. I rather welcome this 
suit, in view of the fact that Mr. Bassett, presi- 
dent of the Firemen’s, has refused to co-operate 
with the department in its attempt to protect 
the people of the State of New York who haye 
heretofore purchased insurance from this com- 
pany. 

The department has no desire or inclination 
to act in violation of the law and if the pres- 
ent insurance laws of this State do not give 
the Insurance Department sufficient power to 
protect the people of this State against im- 
proper financing by non-New York State com- 
panies doing business here, I feel quite sure 
that future legislatures will remedy the defect. 
In my attitude against: the policy of pyramid- 
ing pursued by the Firemen’s Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, I have had but one purpose 
in view, that is, the best interests of the people 
of the State of New York. 

I think no one will question that the insur- 
ance laws of this State are quite sufficient to 
prevent the original admission of any non-New 
York State company into this State when said 
company does not meet the same standards of 
safety prescribed for the New York State in- 
surance companies by our legislature. It does 
not seem reasonable that any foreign company 
having once been admitted to transact business 
in this State and having met these standards of 
safety upon admission, that such company may 
thereafter carry on a campaign of pyramiding, 
expansion and inflation in entire disregard of 
the laws of this State designed to protect pol- 
icyholders and that the people of the State of 
New York are powerless to protect themselves 
against such a policy and that the department 
must forever afterward permit such a company 
to do business in this State. 

As already stated, this action by the Fire- 
men’s will determine what powers the present 
msurance laws give the Superintendent of In- 
surance of this State and if the same are insuffi- 
cient to protect our people, future legislatures 
will see that this defect is remedied. 





TO ADDRESS NATIONAL 
BOARD 


Charles Evans Hughes Will Be 
Speaker at Annual Meeting 








TO CONSIDER PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 





Session Will Be Held at Waldorf-Astoria 
on May 24 


Charles Evans Hughes, former Secretary of 
State of the United States, diplomat and lawyer, 
who has represented the fire insurance com- 
panies before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on several occasions, will address the an- 
nual meeting of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which will be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel on May 24. Announcement 
that Mr. Hughes would speak was made at the 
meeting of the executive committee last week. 

The annual meeting will this year consider 
the publicity program which the public relations 
committee has had under consideration for the 
past year. A large newpaper and advertising 
campaign is involved. 


New members elected to the board were Hali- . 


fax Fire Insurance Company, Halifax, N. S.; 
Public Fire Insurance Company, Newark; New 
England Fire Insurance Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


New York Considering Aviation Centers 
(Concluded from page 3) 


on Long Island, which might be supplemented 
by one in the eastern part of the Bronx.” 


“There is no need,’ the report says, “for 
considering that the acquisition of land for 
aviation will be a waste of money. All such 
land is needed as “lung” space for the region 
in any case, and can be temporarily used to 
make up some of the shortage of playfield space 
in the city and its environs. A part from this 
there is the need for knowing the location of 
future airports as a basis for ascertaining the 
other transportation needs in regard to rail- 
roads, transit lines, and highways. Airports 
must be co-ordinated with other transportation 
facilities, and linked up with the center of New 
York city and with each other. 

“The urgent thing is to acquire ample areas 
for all possible purposes in connection with air 
transportation. Unless the city gets such land 
soon, the expense of acquiring it and clearing 
it of buildings likely to be erected in neighbor- 
hoods adaptable for landing fields will be far 
greater than such expenses would be at pres- 
ent. Costs for development could be deferred 
until actual needs arise. 

“Looking forward thirty or forty years one 
may anticipate that it will become impracticable 
to acquire the necessary landing fields for avia- 
tion unless a location plan is prepared now and 
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Great American Creates Post of 
Board Chairman 





CHARLES G. SMITH ELEVATED 





William H. Koop Becomes President of 
Company—Has Spent Entire Business 
Life With Company 


The directors of the Great American Insur- 
ance Company, New York, at a meeting last 
week, elected Charles G. Smith, chairman of 
the board of directors and William H. Koop as 
president to succeed Mr. Smith. 


Chairman Smith has been president of the 
Great American for eleven years, during which 
time the company has made remarkable progress. 
It is now the leading company of an important 
fleet; and during Mr. Smith’s regimé the Great 
American Indemnity was organized as a casu- 
alty and surety running mate. Mr. Smith will 
shortly complete fifty years in the fire insurance 
business. He joined his present organization 
in 1898, as secretary. He has been prominent 
in organization work as well as contributing 
largely to present strength of the Great Amer- 
ican organization. 


Mr. Koop joined the company as an office 
boy and has seen service in practically every 
department of home office work, working his 
way steadily upward through various clerk- 
ships and, departmental posts until in 1906 he 
became™manager of the local department. He 
had joined the company twelve years earlier. 
His first official post came in 1919 when he 
was ‘made assistant secretary. He was made 
vice-president of the Great American and the 
American Alliance in 1924. He was made a 
director of both companies in 1927 and of the 
Great American Indemnity in 1928. Mr. Koop 
has long been known as an expert on special 
forms, such as use and occupancy ; profits, lease- 
hold, parcel post and tourist floaters, etc. He 
served as president of the Eastern Automobile 
Underwriters Conference for two years, as 
chairman of the Explosion Conference, and 
for two years was president of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. 

Officers of the Rochester American Insur- 
ance Company were elected as follows: Chair- 
man of the board, C. G. Smith; president, Wil- 
liam H. Koop; vice-presidents, A. R. Phillips 
and C. R. Street; secretary, George E. Krech; 
assistant secretary, D. R. Ackerman. 








definite areas set aside for such use. Whatever 
may be said about aviation it may be assumed 
as a certainty that it is going to develop further 
as a system of transportation. One cannot tell 
precisely what directions this development will 
take and therefore more ample provision should 
be made than existing conditions warrant.” 
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‘NEBRASKA INSURANCE DAY 
Lincoln Will Be Scene of Gathering May 18 

The first Nebraska Insurance Day will take 
place at Lincoln on Friday, May 18. The 
project is sponsored by the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Nebraska, the Nebraska Association of 
Insurance Agents, the Omaha Life Under- 
writers, the Lincoln Life Underwriters, Ne- 
braska Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, Omaha General Life Agents and 
Managers Association, Omaha Insurance Agents 
Association. 

The program follows: 


9:30 A. M.—Lincoln’s welcome to the Insur- 
ance Men of Nebraska—Verne Hedge, mayor 
of Lincoln. 

10:00 A. M.—John R. Dumont, Nebraska In- 
surance Commissioner. How much do you know 
about the work the insurance department is do- 
ing and the way it is helping you? Mr. Dumont 
has done many splendid things. In an interest- 
ing way he will tell you about -it. 

10:30 A. M.—Frank M. Chandler, Father of 
Insurance Day and Chairman of National In- 
surance Day Committee. His talk will be on 
Insurance Day—its significance and value. 

12:15 P. M.—Luncheon. 

2:00 P. M.—Henry Swift Ives, vice-presi- 
dent, Casualty Clearing House. Subject: “Is 
government fitted to handle insurance?” 

2:45 P. M.—H. P. Janisch, general manager, 
Associated Mutual Alliance. Subject: “Insur- 
ance Taxation.” 

3:00 P. M—C. J. Doyle, assistant counsel, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. He will 
cover the broad field of fire insurance and the 
economic aspect of appalling fire waste in 
America. 

4:15 P. M.—Claris Adams, general counsel, 
American Life Convention. Subject: “Life 
Insurance.” 

6:30 P. M. Banquet. Toastmaster, Frank T. 
B. Martin, president, Insurance Federation of 
America. 

James V. Barry, vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, will give us one of 
his unique and entertaining talks at the banquet. 


Brokers Elect 


The board of directors of the Fire, Marine 
and Liability Brokers Association of the City 
of New York, re-elected the present officers 
for another year, at a meeting held Monday. 
W. Douglas Owens, of Owens & Philips, is 
president; William Schiff, of Schiff-Terhune 
& Co., vice-president ; Carlton O. Pate, of Pate 
& Robb, treasurer, and B. M. Harris, is secre- 
tary. Mr. Harris has been secretary of the 
Association since 1916. 
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AGENTS MAY MEET AT 
WEST BADEN 


National Association Invited by In- 
diana Agents 








ACCEPTANCE SAID TO BE LIKELY 





Resort Facilities Discussed in Memphis 
Sessions—Indianapolis Association 
Co-operates 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp., April 30—A formal in- 
vitation to the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents to hold its annual convention next 
fall at West Baden, Ind., has been issued by 
the Indianapolis Fire Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation. The invitation which was framed at 
the monthly dinner meeting late last week, was 
forwarded to Walter H. Bennett of New York, 
secretary of the National Association. 

Preceding the invitation of the Indianapolis 
association, the national organization was in- 
vited to convene at West Baden by the Indiana 
Association of Insurance Agents from the of- 
fice of W. H. Bruner of South Bend, presi- 
dent of the State association. Plans already 
had been made for the Indiana association to 
hold its annual fall meeting in Muncie, but that 
city relinquished its hold on the agents in order 
that they might entertain the national body. 

Little doubt is held by officials of the In- 
dianapolis association but the national ‘will 
choose West Baden. According to Barrett M. 
Woodsmall, president of the Indianapolis asso- 
ciation, much consideration was given to hold- 
ing the national meeting in West Baden at the 
mid-year meeting in Memphis. However, it is 
believed the Association has been waiting upon 
formal invitation from the Indiana agents be- 
fore deciding definitely. 

“Compensation Claims” was the topic of an 
address given at the meeting by Richard M. 
Hennessey of the Indianapolis agency of Land- 
ers & Landers. Other speakers were Mr. 
Bruner and D. J. O’Keefe of Fort Wayne. 


New Agency Formed 

Louis C. Kuhn, of Brooklyn, has announced 
the formation of the Louis C. Kuhn Company, 
which will be located at 130 Clinton street. 
Associated with him will be, John M. Boylan, 
Joseph A. Malone, Alfred O. Wolgast, Har- 
old J. Randall and James Gregory Stroud, all 
well known in Brooklyn insurance circles. 
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Organized 1859 


NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: 709 6th Avenue, New York City 


Summary of 69th Annaal Statement, January Ist, 1928 





GCOPGT AR. iesiednd Cededs sees csvcecccetecccesacs $2,000,000.00 
PREMIUM RESERVE ..........+seeeeseeseeseees 9,637,599.00 
RESERVE OF ALL OTHER LIABILITIES.......... 1,458,105.00 
NET SURPLUS .......cccccccccsecccces cocccces 14,689,493.00 

TOTAL ASSETS .......ccccccccceccccccees $27,785,198.00 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS ..........-+-+++. $16,689,493.00 








BROKERS HOLD DINNER MEETING 
Thirtieth Anniversary of Association 
Celebrated 

The Fire, Marine and Liability Brokers Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York, Inc., which 
was organized March 3, 1898, celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary by holding a dinner meet- 
ing at the Drug and Chemical Club on Wednes- 
day, May 2. Many prominent insurance brokers, 
who are members of the Association, were 
present. This is the third dinner meeting held 
by the Association during the past year, and 
as internal affairs were discussed the attend- 
ance was necessarily limited to the members and 
a few invited guests. 

These dinner meetings are all of a purely in- 
formal and pleasant nature and afford the mem- 
bers an opportunity to meet and mingle with 
each other for conference in relation to mat- 
ters of vital interest to the insurance brokerage 
fraternity. 


In 1862 the first brokers association was 
formed. It was succeeded by several other as- 
sociations with objects and membership simi- 
lar to this assocfation which was organized as 
the Insurance Brokers Association of the City 
of New York on March 3, 1898, at a meeting 
held at the office of W. R. Mowe, 25-27 Wil- 
liam street, New York city, at which Articles 
of Association were adopted and signed by 23 
charter members and Edward M. Saterlee 
elected president, Samuel A. Coykendall, vice- 
president, and Edward J. Sweeney, secretary. 
12 trustees were also elected. Eleven of the 
original twenty-three firms who signed the 
Articles of Association thirty years ago, are 
still members of the Association. 

The particular objects for which the associa- 
tion was formed are as follows: 

To unite those who are engaged in insurance 
brokerage business with the purpose of foster- 
ing same, of maintaining the honor and dignity 
thereof, of promoting uniformity of feeling and 
concert of action therein, of advancing and pro- 
tecting the interests of the assured and of secur- 


ing for said business a position of greater per- 
manency and security. 


Anchor Fire Chartered 
The Rhode Island Legislature has granted a 
charter to the Anchor Fire Insurance Company, 
in which it said the official of the Providence- 
Washington Insurance Company, of Providence, 
are interested. . 


INSURANCE ISSUED 








Fire + Automobile 
Windstorm - Tornado 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Explosion 
Rent & Rental Values 
Use & Occupancy 
Tourist Baggage 
Property Damage by Aircraft 
Riot & Civil Commotion 
Inland Marine - Parcel Post 
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NOW READY 


DOWN TO BRASS TACKS ...... 


An extraordinary new book on ‘‘Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing as a Business Builder for Local Fire and Casvalty 




















Sor MP Pe 


Agents’! Consider these chapter headings—they mean 
_real money to you: 
: HIS remarkable volume was 
Why Use Letters?—Reasons, explanations and examples. compiled by Chauncey 6. 
ca ae ° S. Miller and is based on actua 
The Mailing List- How , when and where to prepare it euslance ‘aad Gaunt Gees. 
The Prospect—His motives and reactions analyzed. Agents, field men, company 
The Letter—Its format, message and objective. executives and publicity and 
iS : : advertising directors who have 
Mailing the Letter—Times, places and methods detailed. seen advance proofs call it the 
Postal Information—The latest regulations and rules. te answer to a definite 
Following Up the Direct-Mail Appeal—Cashing in on success. 
Summary—Personalized advertising, a recapitulation. 
pera —= ee @ a= ass as ae aes aes oes oe oes oes ome eee om oe owe ow aoe ew oo 
CRE 92.86 | THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 9c eeeeeee eee ees 192 
Discount on quantity orders 135 William St. New York, N. Y. 
THE SPECT ATOR COMP ANY \ Please send ...... cop.... of Down to Brass Tacks 
\ for which ...... agree to pay you $2.85 per copy. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK POMS Ooo Sir ice ice ve cine Dweae ate cate Cee ee 
ORDER YOUR COPY TOD AY eee RBI sw nso 5 aioe sin wrasse wi giccate saraidecalecs act tee oars 
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SYLVANIA TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
Philadelphia Company Added to Corroon & 
Reynolds Fleet 
The Sylvania Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia will shortly increase its capital from 
$200,000 to $750,000 by the issuance of 55,000 
shares of new stock of a par value of $10. The 
stock will be offered for subscription at $30 
per share, thereby adding $1,100,000 to the sur- 
plus of the company. The underwriting man- 
agement is to be in charge of Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, which organization has already a large 
fleet of fire insurance companies. The new 
financing will enable the company to build up 
a large volume of business in a short time with- 

out overbalancing its surplus. 

The company recently was acquired by Phil- 
adelphia interests and Samuel W. McCulloch, 
former Insurance Commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania, made president, in which office he will 
continue. The present board of directors will 
be added to. 


MICHIGAN AGENTS IN DRIVE FOR 
MEMBERS 
Cc. H. Dosher Aiding in Building Up Bay 
State Organization 

Lansinc, Micu.—April 30.—The membership 
drive of the Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents was given an excellent send-off during 
the past week when a score of new members 
were added in eight cities where membership 
rallies were held. As only one-third of the pe- 
riod allotted to the campaign has passed, it 
seems apparent that the State will considerably 
exceed its quota of 40 new members and may 
reach a total of as high as 75. 

Charles H. Doscher, a field secretary of the 
National Association, is touring the State in 
the interests of the membership effort and in 
co-operation with the State Association officers, 
and to his convincing talks is attributed much 
of the initial success encountered. Particular 
emphasis is being laid by Mr. Doscher on the 
need for a development of the demand for sound 
insurance through agents’ organization. Through 
the medium of the National Association and the 
affiliated State and local associations, sound in- 
surance is being effectively trade-marked, he 
points out, and only those agents who are asso- 
ciation members stand to benefit from the use 
of this trade-mark. The stickers used on poli- 
cies issued by members and the increasingly 
popular automobile certificates are establishing 
this Association trade-mark, he said. 


—Lakey & Underwood, publishers of Insurance and 
Insurance Critic, announce the removal of that pub- 
lication to Newark, N. J., with offices in the Wiss 
Building, 671 Broad street, where Miss Lakey, busi- 
ness manager, will have headquarters. Mr. Under- 
wood, editor of the publication, will spend part of 
his time at the New York office, 38 Park row. 


EARTHQUAKE HAZARDS 
AND INSURANCE 


This Informative New Book by Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman Is of Much 
Value to Underwriters and 
Students 








IT DEALS WITH A GROWING CLASS 





Very Comprehensive Work Shows That No 
Part of the Country Is Immune from 
Earthquakes 

The recent severe earthquakes in Greece and 
Bulgaria, where many lives were lost and much 
property was destroyed and the minor tremors 
in Maine and New Hampshire, tend to keep the 
subject of earthquakes in the mind of the 
people. As it is impossible to tell where future 
earthquakes may occur, the obviously logical 
thing for property owners to do is to protect 
themselves against loss by means of insurance. 

Considerable earthquake insurance is now be- 
ing written by fire insurance companies in this 
country, and underwriters and students of the 
business will be much interested in the new book 
on Earthquake Hazards and Insurance, written 
by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, and published by 
The Spectator Company. Dr. Hoffman is 
widely known as consulting statistician of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
and is a member of the American Seismological 
Society and other scientific bodies. He has 
gathered a great amount of information as to 
earthquakes and earthquake insurance, and the 
book mentioned contains much data in which 
executives and agents will be practically inter- 
ested. 


Recions LIABLE TO EARTHQUAKE SHOCKS 


The whole United States must be considered 
as a field for earthquake insurance because, in 
the light of past experience, no considerable 
section can be regarded as not being liable to 
earth movements at some time in the future. 
Theoretically, the liability to earthquake shocks 
may be greater in sections which have been sub- 
jected to such shocks in the past, but this does 
not preclude the possibility or probability of 
earth movements at any time, wherever the geo- 
logical formations are favorable to changes in 
the earth’s crust. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey divides the 
United States into four well-defined earthquake 
regions, as follows: (1) Atlantic Coastal Plain 
and the Appalachian Mountain Region; (2) 
The Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes Re- 
gion; (3) The Rocky Mountain Region; (4) 
The Pacific Coast Region. Non-continental re- 
gions include Alaska, Philippine Islands, 
Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico, all these dis- 
tricts being subject to seismic shocks of more 
or less severity. 


A study of the book Earthquake Hazards 
and Insurance will convince the student that 
almost any section of the United States is likely 
to experience earthquake shocks, and, in con- 
sequence, that earthquake insurance will be in 
increasing demand. A little thought will show 
how readily even a relatively light shock may 
cause tremendous damage in a large city. The 
great buildings with their complicated networks 
of water, fuel, lighting and sewer systems, 
might easily be subjected to very heavy dam- 
age and possible destruction. The accompany- 
ing fire risk is also important, as was demon- 
strated by the San Francisco disaster in 1906. 
The large numbers of buildings constructed on 
made lands are also pecularily liable to damage 
or destruction by earth tremors. 

The greatly enlarged volume of tornado in- 
surance written in this country points to a simi- 
lar possible extension of earthquake insuranc:. 
Lenders of money on real estate are more and 
more requiring not only that fire insurance be 
carried for their protection, but also that tor- 
nado insurance shall be maintained, and it may 
easily come to pass that there will be a con- 
siderable future demand for the protection 
afforded by earthquake insurance. This type 
of protection will doubtless be pushed for sale 
more vigorously in the future than has been 
the case in the past. 


CoNTENTS oF Book 
This valuable and comprehensive text and 
reference book thoroughly covers important in< 
formation relating to earthquake hazards and 
insurance as is indicated by the following chap- 
ter titles: 


1. Introductory; 2. Seismic Theories; 3. Ob- 
servations on Available Data; 4. Charleston, 
New Madrid, Porto Rico and Oregon; 5. Cali- 
fornia; 6. Japan; 7. The Eastern States; 8. 
The Philippine Islands; 9. The Montana Earth- 
quake of 1925; 10. British Earthquakes; 11. 
Earthquakes during 1922-1925; 12. Observa- 
tions on Recent Earthquakes; 13. Some Seismic 
Centres and Seismic Shocks; 14. Government 
Earthquake Records; 15. Our Mobile Earth; 
16. The Theory of Earthquake Insurance; 17. 
Earthquake Insurance Practice; 18. Observa- 
tions on Earthquake Research; 19. Earthquakes 
During 1925-27; 20. References to Sources of 
Data. 

This serviceable work contains 176 pages, 
including an interesting chart showing the loca- 
tions of earthquakes in the United States in the 
year 1925. It is bound in full cloth, with gold 
stamping, and is a handsome and useful work 
for anyone interested in earthquakes and earth- 
quake insurance. It sells at $4.00 per copy, 
with discounts on quantity orders. 


—The National Board of Fire Underwriters has’ 
issued its Regulations for the Construction of Incine- 
rators for 1928. 





Has paid losses for 
cver 50 years 


J.HARRIS LENKER, President. 





City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 


A strong, conservative Company, noted for 


Organized 1870 
Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, Secretary and Underwriting Manager 


fair and prompt adjustment of losses 
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TWO HELPFUL BOOKS FOR UNDERWRITERS 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 
Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America; Member American Seismo- 
logical Society; Fellow Member of The American Association for the Advancement of Science; Mem- 
ber Engineering Section, National Research Council; Member American Meteorological Society, etc. 


EARTHQUAKE HAZARDS AND 


INSURANCE 

(NOW READY) 
Now that earthquake insurance is being written by 
many fire insurance companies, the information 
given in the new book entitled EARTHQUAKE Haz- 
ARDS AND INSURANCE, is of great and increasing in- 
terest to agents and others identified with companies 
writing such risks. 

Among the topics dealt with are Seismic Theor- 
ies: Data as to Earthquakes in various sections, in- 
cluding California, Montana, Oregon, The Eastern 
States, Japan, Great Britain, Porto Rico, Charleston, 
etc. Lists of earthquakes in recent years are pre- 
sented, and also chapters relating to Our Mobile 
Earth, The Theory of Earthquake Insurance, Earth- 
quake Insurance Practices, etc. 


EARTHQUAKE HAZARDS AND INSURANCE 


A book of 169 pages, contains the results of much 
research, and will prove a valuable aid to those seek- 
ing information upon this live subject. 


PRICES 
Single Copy, $4.00 
12 Copies........ $45 50 Copies........ $170 
ce sume 90 OO eS coceeare 320 


WINDSTORM AND TORNADO 
INSURANCE 


This excellent work covers its subject very fully 
and practically. It is invaluable for informing 
agents concerning 


WINDSTORMS AND TORNADOS 

and provides them with effective arguments to in- 
duce their clients to carry storm insurance on prop- 
erties located anywhere in the country. The eleven 
chapters discuss such subjects as Storms and their 
Occurrence; Causes of Storms; Typical Tornados; 
Destructive Storms; Wind and Hail Losses; 
Weather Bureau’s Tornado Records; Premium 
Rates; Experiences of Particular Companies; Tor- 
nado Insurance Experience; Cyclones and Hurri- 
canes, and Storm Experience by States. 


WINDSTORM AND TORNADO INSURANCE 


Contains 116 pages, including 20 illustrations, and is 
handsomely bound in full cloth. It will be found of 
exceptional service to companies and agents wish- 
ing to expand their windstorm insurance business. 
PRICES 

Single Copy, $2.50 
AZ Copies... 0i6:<.5.«% $28.50 50 Copies..... $106.25 
Be ea a eeratatl 56.25 i line ee 200.00 
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FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 





The Western Automobile Insurance Company 
The Western Automobile Casualty Company 
The Western Fire Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICES 
FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 


Established in 1910. 

Operating in 20 States. 

Combined Assets $2,870,200. 

Combined Capital and Surplus $1,080,392. 
Cash Income, 1927, $2,002,796. 
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Desirable Agency opportunities 
in unoccupied territories 





E. C. GORDON RAY B. DUBOC 
Secretary President 

















Reais Everywhere 
Are Thronged With 
Automobiles 


Every new car sold means business for 
the insurance agent. Every renewal of 
old-car insurance also means more busi- 
ness. 

The field is wide open for agents who can 
offer a complete automobile insurance 
service, backed by a dependable com- 
pany with a reputation for satisfactory 
and prompt settlements. 

The Automobile Policies of the Philadel- 
phia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
are known and chosen wherever automo- 
biles are sold. 

It will be to your advantage to write to 
us for full information. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office—1600 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








Results in Germany of the year 1927 in 
export credit insurance, as discussed by La 
Semaine of Paris, have become known and im- 
portant changes in this branch are contemplated, 
which is only natural considering the newness 
of the business. 

The balance sheet for the operations of the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine and the Hermes was 
in June submitted to delegates of the Reich and 
this report has become the subject of animated 
discussions. It seems the results were not en- 
tirely favorable as steps are contemplated for 
its amelioration. The business is new and full 
of dangers, especially when dealing with trans- 
actions in distant countries. America, where 
this branch of the business has existed for ten 
years, hardly insures any export business and 
does not cover the catastrophe risk assumed by 
the German Government. 

It is comparatively easy to obtain informa- 
tion of inland buyers but in export this is vastly 
different. Such information is much harder to 
obtain, its value is doubtful and it takes too long 
to obtain the information. Of course, the Ger- 
man Government has at its disposal sources 
which are not accessible to individuals. 

Demand for credit is in Germany exam- 
ined by a commission consisting of bankers, ex- 
porters and merchants under the Minister of 
Commerce. This commission passes on all ap- 
plications and renders its decisions on the basis 
of the information supplied by the applicant, 
and obtained by its own means. This ¢éimmis- 
sion is blamed for excessive severity. The rates 
are very low; lower than in other countries 
where this insurance has been practiced. Never- 
theless, rebates have been given to the assured 
at the end of the business year which shows 
they could be still further reduced if surprises 
were not feared. However, such rebates have 
been granted only for insurances “payment 
against documents” at 414 months time from 
date of shipment. For such shipments the rate 
has been reduced from 2 to 1.33 and the liability 
is extended from 2/3 invoice value to full invoice 
value. Further reductions are granted if the 
assured proves that his profit is very small. 
This induces merchants to sell as cheaply as 
possible and thus lost markets are regained. 

The insurance of bank credits has also been 
made easier and this is in line with the wishes 
of the banks doing that kind of business. All 
formalities have been simplified. 

In order to stimulate export business, export 
business on an estimated lump sum has been 
permitted and such insurance covers exports to 
one or several countries. The amount is based 
on the average business of the last three years 
and losses suffered by the assured during that 
time must be declared. Thus the maximum 
credit allowed an assured is based on his past 
business. 

The premium takes care of his regular 
losses as shown by his past experience and he is 
not insured except for abnormal losses. The 
insurance is for him not a source of profit but 


only permits him to meet unexpected emer- 
gencies. This kind of insurance is more favor- 
able for the assured that insurance from case 
to case as the law of average gets a better 
chance to work. Premiums are not rigidly de- 
termined in advance but discussed and set from 
case to case based on the past experience of the 
applicant as disclosed by the records of the 
past three years actual business. 

On July 22, 1927, there was 6760 applications 
filed for 92 million Reichsmark. 2469 for 21,- 
400,000 marks had been denied out of this total ; 
370 for 13 million have been referred to a spe- 
cial committee and 56 million have been granted, 
which does not appear excessive. They are dis- 
tributed as follows: 25 million for Continental 
Europe; 4,600,000 for English-speaking coun- 
tries, including the United States; 20 million 
for the rest of America; and six million for 
Asia and Africa. Since July, the business has 
much expanded. 

It is stated that this insurance has been of 
much assistance to German business, but that it 
is only in its infancy and has suffered so far 
from government intervention. Private capita] 
is timid as long as the political situation is not 
more secure, and that will not happen in a hurry. 





PLEADS FOR HIGHER COMMISSIONS 
Harry L. Godshall Writes to New Jersey 
Agents 
Harry L. Godshall, of Atlantic City, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers, has sent the following letter to all 

New Jersey agents: 


Certain fire insurance companies which resent 
bitterly the passage of the Anti-Discrimination 
Commission Law by the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture are trying to put over on the agents of the 
State a graded commission of 15 per cent and 
25 per cent, yet these same companies cheer- 
fully pay as high as 35 per cent and 40 per cent 
under a graded scale in some parts of Illinois, 
Ohio and Kentucky, and as high as 30 per cent 
and 35 per cent flat in several cities of the 
West, and 20-25-30 per cent with 7% per cent 
contingent in many other localities. 

New Jersey is a profitable State and has been 
for many years, so the companies can well af- 
ford to pay their agents 25 per cent flat or 
20 per cent and 30 per cent on a graded basis 
if they want to (neither an excessive or unrea- 
sonable compensation), yet these certain compa- 
nies think 15 per cent and 25 per cent com- 
mission is enough for their New Jersey agents. 

Why discriminate against New Jersey? 

Write your companies today presenting these 
facts and ask them whether they are going to 
support these certain companies. 








Assets $2,813,006.69 





TORNADO 
Reinsurance 


PRO-RATA 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE 


COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Surplus to Treaty Holders $1,015,032.69 


wan 
EXCESS 


Reserves $1,797,974.00 
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To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 





We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money- 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 


+ ». HARGROVE, Chairman of the Board 


L. STARK, President BEAUMONT, TEXAS 




















AMERICAN 
SURETY 
COMPANY 

of NEW YORK 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds Burglary Insurance 
Check Forgery and Alteration Insurance 
Plate Glass Insurance 











Company’s Home 
Office Building 








PIONEER LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





HOME OFFICE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


An Old Line Company With 
A New Line of Policies 


JOHN T. WOODSIDE 
Chairman of the Board 


T. OREGON LAWTON 
President 


H. B. SPRINGS 
V. Pt. & Secy. 


M. R. WILKES 
V.-Pt. & Treas. 
































The Progressive Trend 
of 


The Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


As shown by “Sales Aids’ now available 
for Field Representatives 





A wide variety of Policy Contracts to 
fit every need. 
A Sales Manual of Working Plans on 
| For the Agent | Salary Continuance — Educational 
Plans—Retirement Income Bond, etc. 
The most definite aids for selection, 
For General Agents | education, training and supervision of 
any Company in the United States. 
Openings at Toledo, Ohio, Wheeling, 
| For General Agents | W. Va., El Paso, Texas, Portland, 
Oregon, and other desirable cities. 


Write 


| For the Agent | 























THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 



































THE UNUSUAL PROGRESS 
OF THIS COMPANY, IS 
PERHAPS, THE BEST 
RECOMMENDATION OF 
THE CALIBRE OF SERV- 
ICE IT RENDERS. 


THE EQUITABLE CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


HAROLD R. CRONIN, President 
HAROLD SPIELBERG, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


Court Square Building 
2 Lafayette St. New York City 
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HAROLD SPIELBERG MADE 
BOARD CHAIRMAN 





Becomes Chief Executive of Equitable 
Casualty and Surety 





SEVERAL NEW DIRECTORS CHOSEN 





Plan to Increase Capital and Surplus to 
Over $2,000,000 Is Ratified 


At an election of officers held last Friday, 
Harold Spielberg, vice-president and general 
manager of the Equitable Casualty and Surety 
Company of New York, was made chairman of 
the board of directors. Harold R. Cronin, 
president of the organization, was re-elected and 
the following other officers were chosen: 
Charles Eno, Bernard Spielberg and Isidore 
Fine, vice-presidents ; Louis Blauner, treasurer ; 
Dr. Julius Martinson, assistant treasurer; Dora 
S. Spira, secretary and assistant treasurer; and 
H. Robert Burney, assistant secretary. 

Directors elected for one year include Harold 
Spielberg, chairman; Samuel S. Koenig, attor- 
ney and Republican county committeeman; 
Kenneth J. Ferguson, president, Engineers’ 
Bank of Boston; Isidore Blauner, retired mer- 
chant; Julius Blauner, vice-president, Seventh 
National Bank; Louis Blauner, president, Equi- 
table Financial Corporation; Arnold Gottlieb, 
president, Magoba Construction Company; Ar- 
thur Cohen, Arthur Cohen Dress Corporation ; 
William Herschaft, retired merchant; Isidore 
Fine, M. Fine & Sons; and the following of- 
ficers: Harold R. Cronin, Bernard Spielberg 
and Dr. Julius Martinson. 

The new board of directors ratified the pro- 
posal to increase the capital and surplus of the 
Equitable Casualty and Surety to over $2,000,- 
000 and ‘arrangements for the increase are be- 
ing carried out by Olvaney, Eisner & Donnelly, 
counsel for the company. 


AUTO RATE CUTTING IN 
PHILADELPHIA 
Insurance Department Without Power to 
Stop Evil 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., May 1.—While the 
companies have increased the rates on private 
automobile liability insurance, a large portion 
of the automobile business being written in 
Philadelphia is not sold at those rates, accord- 
ing to several prominent Philadelphia general 
agents, branch managers and the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department. 

“Rate-cutting is one of the main evils in 
Philadelphia to-day,” declared a branch office 
manager. “I venture to say that a majority 


of the big risks were written on cut rates. The 
insurance department should take some steps to 
stop this evil.” 

The insurance department, questioned about 
this statement, asserted that the department 
could not take any action under the law to stop 


the cutting of rates. 
case of rebating but not on rate-cutting. 


It could take action in 


“Yes,” was the statement from the insur- 


ance department, “from reports that we get, 
there is much cutting of automobile rates go- 
ing on. 
are happy that the public is getting insurance in 


But it doesn’t interest us only that we 


safe, reliable companies at a lower rate.” 


UNITED STATES CASUALTY BROADEN- 
ING SCOPE 

Will Soon Begin Writing of Fidelity and 
Surety Lines 


The United States Casualty Company, New 
York, will soon begin the writing of fidelity 
and surety lines, will join the Surety Associa- 
tion of America and will become a subscriber 
of the Towner Rating Bureau. Details are to 
be announced at a later date. 

The company, when its recently authorized 
capital increase is completed, will have a capital 
and surplus of about $3,820,000. The capital 
increase is from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, new 
stock being paid in at 300 per cent. 





Ten Leaders in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance for the Year 
1927—Compiled by The 


Spectator 
Net 
Name and Location Premiums 
of Company Received 
Travelers Ins., Hartford...... $23,928,818 
Aina Lite, Hartiord «. <<<0:2< 12,005,889 


Employers Liability, London.. 11,655,378 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty, Baltimore ....... 10,749,692 


Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 8,587,805 
Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity, Hartford ........ 7,234,106 
Globe Indemnity, New York 7,084,424 
Fidelity and Casualty, N. Y... 5,765,753 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, 
Lotdotiesciis asus le tccane as 5,637,032 
General Accident, Fire and 
bitte. Put. cya occa cuetat 5,537,368 
VORAR eo i temawaedae anes $98,186,265 


The ten leaders in compensation busi- 
ness in 1926 had net compensation pre- 
miums of $93,398,401, so that the in- 
crease in 1927 amounted to $4,787,864. 











Small Risk Compensation Battle Still 
Rages 
(Concluded from page 3) 


the manager of the National Council, manager 
of the New York Rating Board, and manager 
of the New York State Fund studied the prob- 
lem in great detail and made a recommendation 
concurred in by all but the mutual representa- 
tive. The findings of the majority of this com- 
mittee were confirmed by figures compiled in- 
dependently by the New York State Fund and 
by the California State Fund. 
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OLIVER R. BECKWITH 
RESIGNS 


Leaves Post as Head of London and 
Lancashire Indemnity 








HENRY W. GRAY BECOMES PRESIDENT 





“Difference of Opinion” With Foreign 
Owners Given as Reason for Retire- 
ment 
Henry W. Gray, United States manager of 
the London and Lancashire Insurance Com- 
pany and president of the Orient Insurance 
Company, has been elected president of the 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company to 
take the place of Oliver R. Beckwith, resigned. 
The group of companies will thus be under one 

rule as was formerly the case. 

Mr. Beckwith, who resigned late last week 
as president of the London and Lancashire In- 
demnity, had been in charge of the general 
management of the company for four years 
having become executive vice-president in 
December, 1923, and having been made presi- 
dent on December 1, 1926. His resignation, ac- 
cording to a statement made by him, was due 
to “a difference of opinion between the Lon- 
don owners of the company and myself with 
regard to the policy to be pursued in the devel- 
opment of the company’s business.” Continu- 
ing his statement, Mr. Beckwith pointed out 
that he had managed the company for four 
years and said: 


In this period of a little over four years the 
assets of the company have increased from $3,- 
625,681 on December 31, 1923, to $5,435,050 on 
December 31, 1927. The premium reserves have 
increased in the same period from $765,708 to 
$1,812,365. The surplus of the company has 
increased from $605,312 to $1,061,348 (of this 
increase in surplus about $300,000 is due to ap- 
preciation of investments). Net written pre- 
miums have increased from $1,556,455 in 1923 
to $3,395,007 in 1927. As is usually the case 
during a period of expansion, the underwriting 
exhibit of the company, taken by itself, shows 
a loss—in this instance, about $650,000 for the 
four-year period. Notwithstanding this, the net 
worth of the company has substantially im- 
proved. 


GUARDIAN CASUALTY ENTERS 
SURETY FIELD 
Edmund A. Tallman Made Vice-President 
to Head Bonding Department 

The Guardian Casualty Company of Buffalo 
will enter the fidelity and surety business and 
has appointed Edmund A. Tallman as vice- 
president to organize and head a bonding de- 
partment. Mr. Tallman starts with the com- 
pany on May 15. 

Mr. Tallman was for some time vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal Indemnity’s bonding division 
and recently has been general agent of the 
London and Lancashire Indemnity in its uptown 
New York district. 
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RE they come! Millions of motorists, all 

ready to get out on the road again. What are 

they thinking of? The new highways—a vacation 
tour—week-end trips—everything but insurance. 


They are coming to an important crossing now, 
where it is up to the agent to signal them. This is 
the season when countless policies expire. When 
new ones go into effect. When new cars are being 
bought. When policies held by finance companies 
are lapsing after the first year. Almost every man 
who drives is a live prospect for automobile in- 
surance right now. 

By flashing the “stop” sign our agents are reap- 
ing a big reward on premiums for fire, theft, prop- 
erty damage and collision. And adding to their 
reputation for complete insurance service. 


“[IVERPOOL, 
wo [LONDON 


GLOBE, 
Insurance Co up 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Year in the Western Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. 
United States CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 


80th 








Thursday 








REINSURANCE 


FIRE and CASUALTY 
ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 


of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 





115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 











C. B. Clarke, President J.R Anthony, Jr. Secretary 
CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700 00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Accident and Health Insurance Commercial and Industrial 


























NEW MINIMUM PREMIUMS 


Personal Jewelry Insurance 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


New Business—May 1, 1928 
Renewals—Optional—May 1 or June 1, 1928 
$50 Deductible Minimum $25.00 
Full Coverage Minimum, $30.00 


ALSO CHANGE IN RATES 
Covers “All Risks” in All Situations 


A. F. SHAW & CO., Inc. 


GENERAL AGENTS—ALL RISKS DEPT. 
ST. PAUL FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


75 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange 
Phone Beekman 4546 Phone Wabash 1068 
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Charles H. Holland Feted on Fiftieth Birthday 


President of Independence Indemnity Company is Guest at Brilliant 


As previously announced in THe Spectator, 
a testimonial dinner to Charles Hubert Holland, 
president of the Independence Indemnity Com- 
pany and the Independence Fire Insurance 
Company, both of Philadelphia, was given at 
the Biltmore hotel, New York on Wednesday 
evening, April 25. This dinner was in commem- 
oration of Mr. Holland’s fiftieth birthday. 
Although still a young man, in the eighteen 
years he has been engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness in the United States he has come to be 
known as one of the leading managers in the 
country, first as president of an English owned 
casualty and surety company and later as presi- 
dent of two American companies which have 
rapidly come to the front. The Independence 
Indemnity was organized in the year 1922 and 
the Independence Fire came under Mr. Holland’s 
management in the year 1924. Notwithstanding 
their recent starting both these companies have 
rapidly come to the front in casualty and fire 
insurance circles. The new organization took 
over a fire company which had been in exist- 
ence for twelve years, increased its capital, and 
has substantially built up an important business 
during the past three years. The last statements 
show that the Independence Indemnity has as- 
sets of $10,601,455 and the Independence Fire 
$1,345,233. 

While Mr. Holland has drawn to himself a 
host of friends by his rare and lovable personal 
qualities, his business career as well has been 
one of notable achievements. 

Born in London, England, fifty years ago, he 
entered the insurance business at the age of nine- 
teen. He rose rapidly and ultimately the Royal 
Insurance Company, Limited, secured his ser- 
vices to organize the casualty business for them 
in Australia and New Zealand, where he soon 
became one of the most prominent insurance 
men, being made chairman of the Accident Un- 
derwriters Association of Victoria. 

In 1910 he came to the United States to or- 
ganize the Royal Indemnity Company, acting 
first as general manager and later as president. 
He also organized the Eagle Indemnity Com- 
pany for the same interests. In 1922 he re- 
signed the presidency of these two companies 
in order to accept, at the urgent solicitation of 
a number of prominent insurance friends, the 
presidency of the Independence Indemnity Com- 
pany, which had been organized by them. The 
tapid growth of this company, and that of its 
tunning mate, the Independence Fire, under his 
leadership have been one of the notable events 
in the insurance world. 

Besides his two insurance companies Mr. Hol- 
land is president of the Independence Realty 
Company and a director in still other corpora- 
tions. He is one of the best known Masons 
in the country, and is associated with many 
clubs and business organizations. 

During the war, he was chairman of the 
Traveling Banks Committee of Liberty Loan 


Dinner in New York 


By ArtHurR L. J. Smiru 


Drives and a four-minute orator. Beyond his 
business relations Mr. Holland has gained a 
wide reputation as a public speaker and as a 
leader in progressive movements. 

In 1905 Mr. Holland married Miss Lois Amy 
Barber. They have two children, Hubert Brian 
and Eunice Katherine. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE BANQUET 

The dinner was attended by a representative 
gathering of presidents and other officers of cas- 
ualty and surety companies, prominent man- 
agers and agents of the Independence companies 
from various parts of the United States, and 
some distinguished manufacturers, bankers, and 
others who attended in order to pay tribute to 
the distinguished guest. 

The committee of arrangements consisted of 
R. A. Mansfield Hobbs, chairman; Edward B. 
Anderson, Samuel Behrendt, Warren Bicknell, 
John D. Carswell, George W. Childs, H. A. 
Fortington, Ralph L. Freeman, Rollin P. Grant, 
John R. Hinchcliffe, Bayard P. Holmes, An- 
drew L. Johnston, William H. Kingsley, Wil- 
liam P. McDonald, Jonathan Moore, Norman 
R. Moray, James Morrison, C. Stevenson New- 
hall, Frank J. O’Neill, A. Duncan Reid, James 
B. Ross, John J. Ryan, George Valentine Smith, 
Nelson D. Sterling, Terry M. Townsend, M.D., 
Joseph Wayne, Jr., James M. Willcox. 

Mr. Hobbs acted as chairman of the dinner 
and with appropriate words introduced the sev- 
eral speakers. Over, and back of the dias, imme- 
diately behind the guest of honor, appeared in 
brilliant electric letters HOLLAND, above 
which rose the intertwined flags of the United 
States and Great Britain. The banquet hall 
was otherwise tastefully decorated. While the 
dinner was going on, the chairman required H. 
Brian Holland, the only son of the guest of 
honor, to stand by the chair of his father and 
show himself to the audience. He is taking a 
law course at Harvard University and was cor- 
dially welcomed by the assemblage. 

Mr. Hobbs showed a voluminous bunch of 
telegrams received by Mr. Holland from vari- 
ous parts of United States and from many 
countries of the world, congratulating him on 
his fiftieth birthday. He stated that they would 
be printed because the evening would be con- 
sumed reading them. 

The chairman announced that the writings of 
the Independence companies during the month 
of April were the largest either of the two 
companies had ever enjoyed in one month, which 
was a tribute by the field forces to their beloved 
president. 

Among the several speeches made was a 
witty and humorous address by the Hon. Con 
McCole of Pennsylvania. 

Joseph Wayne, Jr., the head of one of the 
largest banking aggregations in Philadelphia 
told amusing stories and paid his tribute to the 
guest of honor. 
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James Peech, a relative of Mr. Holland, 
head of the United Steel Company of Great 
Britain, traveled many miles to do honor to his 
kinsman. He has been engaged for some time 
in an important undertaking in behalf of his 
large corporation in the Dominion of Canada. 
As chairman of the board, this important in- 
vestigation has been occupying his time in the 
Northern country, but he stated, when called 
upon to speak, that he was glad to be present 
to add his congratulations to those of the other 
speakers. 7 


Frank J. O’Nem Eutrocizes Former Associate 
Frank J. O’Neil, president of the Royal, 
wittily and entertainingly related how he was 
called from Central New York to become coun- 
sel for the Royal. He dwelt on his first interview 
with Mr. Holland, causing much laughter and 
applause from the audience which delighted in 
calling him by his nickname, “Buck” O’Neil. 
He paid a glowing tribute to the ability of Mr. 
Holland while president of the Royal Indem- 
nity and expressed the regret which was felt in 
the company when Mr. Holland was called to 
Philadelphia. He stated that he and his brother 
officers felt it an honor to be present at the 
dinner given to Mr. Holland to testify to the 
friendship which the Royal Indemnity has ever 
entertained toward him. The old organiza- 
tion will ever continue its admiration for his 
ability and invite his continued friendship. 

Chairman Hobbs stated that on behalf of 
Mr. Holland he wished to thank the many 
officers of other casualty and surety companies 
who by their presence made the gathering all 
the more important. 

George W. Childs, Chicago general agent, 
one of the biggest insurance men in that city, 
stated that all the agents of the Independence 
companies maintained a great affection and ad- 
miration for their respected and beloved chief. 

Andrew L. Johnston, vice-president of the 
Independence Indemnity Company, was next in- 
troduced. He has been associated with Mr. 
Holland during the latter’s entire United States 
insurance career. He spoke feelingly and elo- 
quently on the merits of the guest of honor as 
an insurance official, as a man, and as an affec- 
tionate husband and father. He thereupon, with 
proper introduction, presented to Mr. Holland 
two elaborate silver dishes fashioned by a master 
silversmith craftsman in the year 1824, bearing 
the imperial coat of arms. The guest of the 
evening could not hide his emotion in receiv- 
ing this exquisite presentation, the tribute of 
friends present to the president of the Inde- 
pendence companies. 

Chairman Hobbs regretted that he was com- 
pelled to leave the room at this moment just 
prior to the guest of honor delivering his speech 
in response to the tributes paid to him, but ex- 
plained that he had to receive a long distance 
telephone message in another room in the hotel. 
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Afterward Vice-President Johnston stated to the 
audience that Mr. Hobbs had retired in order 
to receive the latest news by long distance tele- 
phone from his daughter who is seriously ill up- 
State and that he had left the assemblage to 
change his clothes and rush to catch the mid- 
night train. Mr. Johnston and Mr. Hobbs were 
very active in the preparations of the arrange- 
ments of the dinner to Mr. Holland, which 
proved such a wonderful success. 

Mr. Holland responded to the eulogistic 
speeches of those who were called upon to make 
remarks, and to the abundant good wishes and 
toasts of the company on the floor, to the fol- 
lowing effect: 


RESPONSE OF THE GUEST OF Honor 

I feel that I carry the sympathy of every 
man in this splendid audience when I attempt 
to respond to these tributes that have been paid 
to me. It is one thing to stand up and make an 
ordinary after-dinner speech, but it is a totally 
different thing to be placed in the situation in 
which I find myself, surrounded by friends who 
are here for the purpose of doing me honor. 
I realize that I can only express my thanks 
most inadequately. 

Of course it would not be possible for you 
or for me to accept literally all the compliment- 
ary statements that have been made about my- 
self by the various speakers; it is possible for 
me, however, to realize and deeply appreciate 
the wonderful spirit of friendship in which those 
words have been spoken and received by you. 

I earnestly believe that I have been blessed 
as few men have been blessed with friendships, 
and I am most deeply grateful. 

As my mind looks back to my old home town 
perhaps thirty years ago, I recall to mind the 
group of young men who grew up with me as 
my companions and associates. We were all 
working but we had few of life’s responsibilities, 
and our friendship for each other was a true 
and lasting one. Some of those men still write 
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to me and I to them, and when occasionally we 
meet it is evident that in spite of absence the 
old friendship still exists and perhaps grows 
stronger with maturing years. 

Then came the time when I was sent to Aus- 
tralia and met an entirely new group and, in a 
way, a new type of men. They were open- 
hearted and hospitable to an unusual extent and 
I very rapidly found that I had built up in a 
new country ‘a new circle of friends whose 
handclasp was their bond. They were not 
necessarily idealists; they were every-day men, 
but they had red blood pulsing through their 
wholesome hearts. They also write to me from 
time to time; and while opportunities of meet- 
ing are few and far between the old friendship 
is still maintained. 

Then I came to this wonderful Country, nearly 
eighteen years ago, in the year 1910. I came 
as a complete stranger and yet met with a most 
cordial welcome. I had been told in advance 
that Americans, in their chase for the dollar, 
sacrifice everything to the achievement of 
wealth; but it has been my good fortune to 
find a very large proportion of men here who 
are of the same caliber as yourselves,—with 
manly, unselfish hearts and with the spirit of 
friendship undimmed by the competition of 
business. 

I have indeed been fortunate, and I am grate- 
ful for the large circle of American friends 
whom it is my privilege to know as real friends. 
Indeed, as I look around this room I realize 
more than ever what a distinguished privilege 
it is to have such a large body of prominent 
men here to celebrate my birthday. 

Mr. Hobbs’s absence from the room at this 
moment brings to me the greatest regret, be- 
cause I would like to say how much it has meant 
to me to have so loyal and true a friend as he 
has proved to be. 

If I may refer for a moment to the friend- 
ship which happily exists between my immediate 
business associates and myself, I should like to 
say a word or two about Andy Johnston, who 
is your spokesman in making to me this beau- 
tiful present of old Georgian silver. He was 
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the first casualty insurance man I met in this 
country when I landed in San Francisco fron 
Australia, and he has been intimately connecte 
with me in business ever since. I know hin 
well,—I think I know him inside out, and ‘ 
addition to his virtue of loyalty I have no hes, 
tation in saying that there are few men in th 
United States who rank with Mr. Johnston jy 
their technical knowledge of a highly technica 
business. Then there is Ed. Anderson, who ha; 
also been referred to and whom I may likewig 
cherish as a friend. He has been associated 
with me in business for seventeen years, with 
conspicuous success. He now occupies a very 
important and responsible position as vice-presj- 
dent in charge of our New York office and he 
fills that position with dignity, with ability an 
with profit to his company, and also I am glad 
to know with happiness to himself. 

Jim Morrison is another old standby ang 
friend ; he came to me seventeen years ago as 
raw Scotch youth, a diamond in the rough, 
with an instinctive love for figures. He has 
matured and has become one of the prominent 
and successful insurance accountants of the 
Country. 

As I look around I could mention a number 
of other closely associated friends whom I love, 
but time will not permit me to name them. It 
is a great satisfaction to see them here and to 
sense their loyalty and friendship. 

I cannot take my seat without paying a special 
tribute to one whom I so highly esteem as an 
old business associate and as a_ permanent 
friend. I refer to Buck O’Neill, who suc- 
ceeded me in the presidency of the Royal In- 
demnity Company. I feel greatly honored that 
he should have come to this dinner and have 
brought with him a number of his associate 
officers of that company to extend to me again 
the hand of good fellowship; and I am most 
grateful to him for the kindly and all too com- 
plimentary words which he has spoken regard- 
ing myself. 

There is one other friendship to which I 
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hnston jp Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford.. 17,010,823 7,012,168 9,163,986 16,176,154 834,669 ........ 2,204,880 3,129,549 240,000 +-500,000 +2,389,549 41.2 53.9 +4.9 
~ technica! Aetna Life (A. & L. Dept.), Hartford 31,414,399 18,037,503 13,843,679 31,881,182 466,783 2,700,046  2,233,2 600.000 a-4,675,903 +6,309,166 57.4 441 —1.5 
who ha: American Casualty, Reading....... 1,564,863 689,534 856,813 1,546,347 18,516 ........ 156,915 175,431 eT eS. +25,431 44.1 54.8 414 
» WHO Das American Employers, Boston. ..... 2,557,087 1,536,008 1,269,360 2,805,368 248,281 184,411 63,870 b—250,000 ........ +186,130 60.0 49.7 -9.7 
y likewise American Reinsurance, Philadelphia —_ 1,019,496 405,370 515,233 920,603 #98893 ........ 334,568 433,461 150,000 -+126,014 +157,447 39.7 50.5 +19'8 
associate; Bankers Indemnity, Newark....... 753,502 452,883 646,779 1,099,662 346,160 168,219 —177,941 b—750,000 +207,329 +275,000 60.1 85.8 —45\9 
ny Central Sur. & Ins. Corp., Kans.City 1,319,874 637,086 843,016 1,480,102 160,228 86,220 —74,008 j—95,.564 —90,437 +111,993 48.3 63.9 —12 9 
ars, with Central West Casualty, Detroit.... 1,760,508 885,712 Mba «(1704 | OE. 142,863 176,087 SOUND se deccds +126,087 50.3 47.8 4119 
2S a very Century Indemnity, Hartford...... 874,268 533,231 942,060 1,475,291 601,023 171,773 —429,250 g—750,000 ........ : 61.0 107.7 —68.7 
rice-pres, Columbia Casualty, New York..... 6,110,419 3,217,742 2,916,775 —_ 6,134,517 431,985 TS ae +58,170 +349,717 52.8 47.8 —4 
pg -4 Commercial Casualty, Newark..... 11,673,837 6,005,818 6,063,816 12,069,634 395,797 895,797 00, ree 51.5 51.9 —3.4 
ce and he Commonwealth Casualty, Phila.... ° 2,354,379 1,198,092 1,176,332 2,374,424 04 107,216 87,171 d—229,000 ........ +316,171 50.9 50.0 —9 
bility ang Constitution Indem., Philadelphia. . 654,109 359,436 932,422 1,291,858 637,749 218,626 —419,123  ........  ........ —419,123 54.9 142.6 —97.5 
: Continental Casualty, Chicago... .. 13,894,457 6,407,723 7,559,553 13,967,276 72,819 1,093,442 1,020,623 s—1,140,000 +660,623 +1,500,000 46.1 54.4 —'5 
am glad Eagle Indemnity, New York....... 3,123,635 1,737,695 1,528,522 3,266,217 ........ 142,582 i EGS «(C... .- —2, 127,285 55.6 48.9 —4.5 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas City. 3,126,997 1,821,942 1,200,997 —_ 3,022,939 (Ct ee 146,987 251,045 ANE) — sa. Soa. +160,038 58.3 38.4 +4313 
idby and Employers Liability, Boston. ...... 26,365,464 13,565,035 11,590,351 25,155,386 1,210,078 ........ 1,446,341 2,656,419 1,515,567 +750,000 +390,852 514 440 +416 
7* Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia. .... 504,118 394,327 228,225 re 118,434 170,200 51,766 75,000 23,234 ........ 78.2 45.3 —23.5 
ago asa European Gen’l Reins., New York.. 7,050,173 3,293,002 3,205,011 6,498,013 SURIOO® © cédcencs 1,099,088 1,651,248 698,459 +952,789 ........ 46.7 45.5 +7.8 
€ rough Federal Surety, Davenport........ 1,668, $42,003 1,131,318 1,973,321 ........ 305,030 49,795 —255,235 k+3,344  —35,000 —223,579 50.5 67.8 —18.3 
He hs Fidelity & Casualty, New York.... 24'291.672 12,369,715 12,248,037 24,617,752 ........ 326,080 2,582,583 2,256,503 1,000,000 +999,400 +257,103 50.9 50.4 —1.3 
€ has Fidelity Union Casualty, Dallas.... 1,308,036 692,654 616,860 1,309,514 ........ 1,478 37,844 GOUT wacncexa® 4 lesenstdh +36,366 52.9 47.2 —14 
rominent General Acc., Fire & Life, Phila. .... 17,113,434 9,458,261 7,417,142 16,875,403 TRG .. saeteax- 902,955 1,140,986 Serre +840,443 55.3 43.3 41.4 
of the General Reinsurance, New York.... 5.664.363 3.448.716 2,485,444 5,934,160... 269,797 889,795 619,998 223,932  +335,736  +60,330 60.9 43.9 —4 8 
Georgia Casualty, Atlanta......... 2'361.820 2,036,748 1,466,800 3,503,518 -....... 1,141,728 87,740 —1,053,988 60,000 1—1,500,000 +386,012 86.2 62.1 —483 
Globe Indemnity, Newark......... 29'762'345 12,092,568 9,773,316 21,865,884 896,461 ........ 2,097,216 2,993,677 625,000 +2,368,677 ........ 53.2 42.9 43.9 
. number Gt. American Indemnity, New York 2.340.031 1,329.734 1,722,739 3,052,473 «+++ ++ 712,442 297,689 —414,753 b—1,500,000 110,000 +975,247 56.8 73.6 —30.4 
oi Hartford Ace. & Indem., Hartford... 26,278,717 14,092,482 12,229,035 26,321,517... -.. 42,800 2,773,501 2,730,701 150,000 +1,001,871 -+1,578,830 53.7 46.5. —.2 
ve, Home Accident, Fordyce........... 2,085,840 1,075,173 972,340 2,017,513 WORD sesslgasa 119,532 137,859  m313,362 +15,000 —190,503 52.0 47.1 +.9 
hem. It Indem. Ins. Co. of No. Amer., Phila.. 14,544,466 _7,887.272 6,596,544 14,483,816 60,650 ........ 913,454 974,104 WOON. <ceates +824,104 54.2 454 +4 
Independence Indemni i 404. E 24,896 8,775,692 seve eee 370,869 444,321 73,452 75,000  —32,076  +30,528 53.0 51.4 —4/4 
e and to pe emnity, Phila.... . 8,404,823 4,450,866 4,324, 
Internat'l Indem., Los Angeles..... 2,499,343 1,140,842 1,454,793 2,595,635 «++ 96,292 136,967 rae 415,000 +25,675 45.6 58.2 —3.8 
‘ Gen’! Casualty & Surety, Detroit... 1,135,944 571,832 608,357 1,180,189 ........ 44,245 45,737 TOES esieckaw antadeas +1.492 50.3 53.5 —3.8 
a special London & Lane. Indem., Hartford.. 3,035,228 1,661,721 1,688,877 3,350,598 = ....... . 315,370 272,971 —42,399 OT EPR —79,899 54.7 55.7 —10.4 
m a3 London Guar. & Ace., New York... 10,222,170 5,261,673 4,917,622 10,179,295 42,875 «sees 976,629 1,019,504 502,897 494 +516,513 51.5 481 +.4 
Manufacturers Cas., Philadelphia... 928,469 568,264 299,389 867,653 CSI, 5585 157,496 218,312 93228,146 —507,800 +497,966 61.2 32.2 +6.6 
rmanent Maryland Casualty, Baltimore. .... 29,012,567 14,807,123 14,164,130 28,971,253 Pio ee 2,932,068 2,973,382 999,997 +1,300.799 +672.586 51.1 48.8 +.1 
ho suc- Mass. Bonding & Insurance, Boston. 9,025,199 4,259,411 4,610,295 + —_ 8,869,706 a 1,386,609 1,542,102 360,000  +150,000 +1,032,102 47.2 51.1 +41.7 
mit Metropolitan Casualty, New York.. 10,341,705 6,834,729 5,814,857 12,649,586 = ...----- 2,307,881 1,413,750 —g94,131 440,000 n—1,091,289 —242,842 66.1 56.2 —22.3 
yai in- Nat'l Union Indemnity, Pittsburgh. 979,242 852,489 S1g674 871008 ...-.-.<- 392,121 119,776 —272,345 b—125,000 ........ —147,345 87.0 53.0 —40.0 
red that New Amsterdam Cas., Baltimore... 13,108,607 7,293,373 6,165,306 13,458,679 —...----- 350,072 1,423,004 + — 1,072,932 r—1,462,500 —264,568 -+2,800,000 55.6 47.0 —2.6 
nd have New Jersey Fid. & Pl. Glass, Newark 2.894.838 1,492,603 1,462,509 2,955,112 ........ 130,274 307,857 177,583 SRO caascduce +125,583 52.8 51.8 —4.6 
an N. J. Manufacturers Cas., Trenton.. 2,382,453 1,328,370 323,165 1,651,535 730,918 = ........ 218,922 949,840  #648,770 ........ +301,070 55.7 13.6 +30.7 
issociate New York Casualty, New York.... 1,817,198 720198 1,230,689 1,950,887 —.......- 133,689 397,659 263,970 160,000 +5560 +98,410 39.6 67.7 —7.3 
1e again New York Indemnity, New York... 5,837, 3,661,233 3,346,075 7,007,308 = ......-- 1,169,427 397,096 —772,331 b—1,000,000 —45,008 +272,677 62.7 57.3 —20.0 
No’western Cas. & Sur., Milwaukee. 844,310 702.750 638,254 1,341,004 ........ 496,694 86,080 —410,614 46,141 p—332,.700 —124,055 83.2 75.6 —58.8 
m most Norwich Un. Indem., New York.... 3,311,798 1,815,850 1,815,295 Cg rere 319,347 259,026 —00,321 ........ —18,899 —41,422 54.8 54.8 —9.6 
90 com- Ocean Ace. & Guar., New York.... 15,563,647 8,007,491 7,462,065 15,469,556 94,091... 1,311,038 1,405,129 750,000 +83,317 +571,812 51.4 48.0 +.3 
regard- Ohio Casualty, Hamilton.......... 1,809,707 787,689 988,611 1,776,300 Pt eee 25,461 58,868 ne +43,868 43.5 54.6 +1.5 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles... . 2'949'872 1,646,631 1,646,955 3,293,586 = ...... .. 350,714 257,774 —92940 ........ —40,000 —52,940 55.9 56.0 —11.6 
. Penn. Indemnity Corp., Phila...... 2,026,304 846,789 784,878 1,631,667 Ct ee ee 133,107 527,744  aa466,317 --++17,191 +44,236 41.8 38.7 +19.9 
vhich | Penn. Mfrs. Ass'n, Cas., Phila...... 4,996,112 2,939,767 805.605 3,745,372 1,250,740 ........ 506,400 1,757,140 91,316,965  -+-165,175 +275,000 58.9 16.1 +25.9 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York... .. 2,924,501 1,477,028 1,690,270 3,167,298 ........ 242,797 147,209 a RM MOT Tet —95,588 50.5 57.8 —8.5 
Preferred Accident, New York..... 5,295,538 2,379,789 2,567,528 4,947,267 348,271... .-. - 827,824 1,176,095 420,000  -+250,000 +506,095 45.0 48.5 +6.0 
Royal Indemnity, New York....... 15,255,015 10,720,656 7,193,714 TESTERS kcscusce 2,659,355 1,578,303 —1,081,052 200,000 —742.845 —538,207 70.3 47.2 —17.5 
Southern Casualty, Alexandria. ... . 1,041,587 660,183 396,257 1,056,440 ........ 14,853 23,059 Ree os —1,643 +9,849 63.4 38.0 —1.4 
Southern Surety, Des Moines. ..... 8566223 4,007,596 4,597,786 8,605,382 ........ 39,159 90,298 51,139 216,000 t—1,073,366 -+908,505 46.8 53.7 —.5 
Standard Accident, Detroit........ 18,500,650 9,443,627 9,502,003 18,945,720 ........ 445,070 920,389 475,319 217,500 +200,000  +57,819 51.0 51.4 —2.4 
Sun Indemnity, New York........ 2129575 1,239,377 1,027,300 2,266,677 =... .... 137,102 139,130 oS ae See Hie +2098 58.2 48.2 —6.4 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford..... 12,892,801 4,986,206 7,199,111 12,185,317 707 ASA... -s« —1,860,054 —1,152,570 w—4,200,000 +128,906 +2,918,434 38.7 65.8 +5.5 
Travelers (A. & L. Dept.), Hartford. 60,128,719 32,467,564 28,604,656 61,072,220 ........ 943,501 9,803,302 8,859,801 ,800,000 2-+-4,173,341 +2,886,460 54.0 47.6 —1.6 
Union Indemnity, New Orleans.... 8,975,179 4,803,547 4,906,759 9,710,306 ~—.....-.. 735,127 531,057 —204,070 y—455,843 —466 252,239 53.5 54.7 —8.2 
United States Cas., New York..... 8.509.516 4,477,015 4,444,190 8,921,205 ........ 411,689 656,680 244,991 eas: +144,991 52.6 52.2 —4.8 
U. S. Fid. & Guar., Baltimore...... 39,147,647 19,533,145 18,935,615 38,468,760 CS 2,909,233 3,588,120 1,432,500 b—750,000 -+2,905,620 49.9 48.4 +41.7 
Zurich Gen’l Acc. & Lia., Chicago.. 11,932,128 6,305,869 5,705,421 12,011,200 ......-- 79,162 985,780 906,618 —706,865 +803,405 +810,078 52.9 47.8 —.7 
Totals (65 companies)......... 581,880,919 307,668,879 283,826,204 591,495,083 ........ *9,614,164 5,2830,914 4,3216,750 4,715,905 +4,240,661 +34,260,184 52.9 48.8 —1.7 
Accident and Health Companies 
Business Men’s Ass’n (A.B) K. City 3,785,680 2,389,293 1,478,553 3,867,846 ......-.. 62,106... ..... GR) concascs bb—-103,091 +20,925 63.1 39.1 —2.2 
Conn. Gen. Life (A.B.), Hartford... 1,970,564 1,020,437 1,026,581 2,047,018 ~—s......-. Ree —76A54 bb—994,622 +918,168 51.8 62.1 —3.9 
Continental Life (A. B.), St. Louis.. 985,379 1,001,654 404,690 1,406,344 ........ 420,965 15,488 405,477 ........ —5,136 —400,341 101.6 41.1 —42.7 
Federal Life (A. B.), Chicago...... 2,975,981 1,831,670 1,229,025 3,060,695 —...... ... Sk. «iS. a 3 ee bb—71,410 —13,304 61.5 41.3 —2.8 
Gt. Northern Life (A. B.), Milw.... 1,393,763 674,504 717,165 1,391,669 TO ckccces 277 yo RRS bb+19,543 —17,172 48.4 61.4 +.2 
Gt. Western Ins. (A. B.), Des Moines 622,922 319,986 274,596 594,582 28,340 13,762 42,102 30,000 i, Sere 51.4 44.1 44.5 
Inter. as., Cincinnati....... 2,039,932 $91,198 1,118,080 2,009,278 30,654 25,733 56,387 24,000 +8116 +24,271 43.7 54.8 +1.5 
Ky. Cent..L. & A.(A.B.), Anchorage — 2,405,95: 50, 1,393,811 2,344,069 61,882 4,177 66,059 50,000 bb—25,101 +41,160 39.5 57.9 +2.6 
yal Protective Ins., Boston...... 1,145,906 613,623 564 =-:1,172,187 —...--ss 82,020 55,739 10,000 cc+14,387 +31,352 53.6 48.7 —2.3 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston... 829,201 410,184 389,815 799,999 29,202 101,262 130,464 25,000 +105,464 ........ 49.5 47.0 +3.5 
Mass. Protective, Worcester....... 6,790,595 4,620,609 2,147,004 6,767,613 22,982 428,404 451,386 oT irae +401,386 68.1 31.6 +.3 
Metropolitan Life (A.B.),New York 8,303,083 4,343,021 2,439,186 6,782,207 1,520,876 = ........ 1,520,876  d532,314 +6509,404. +479,158 62.3 29.4 +18.3 
Monarch Acc., Springfield, Mass.... 1,602,827 946,969 681,007 1,627,976 =... 40,834 15, ee 5,685 59:1 42.5 —1.6 
National Casualty, Detroitff....... 1,303,449 680,100 661,181 1,041,281 ........ 57,079 19,247 146,500 b—947,250 +819,997 52.2 650.7. —2.9 
Nat'l Life & Acc. (A.B.), Nashville.. 8,747,544 4,248,801 4,164,206 8,413,007 334,537 99736,464 1,071,001 240,000  —I12,317 +843,318 48.6 47.6 +3.8 
North American Acc., Chicago..... 2,817,458 984,171 1,785,273 2,769,444 48,014 111,635 9,649 SO Concesa +109,649 34.9 63.4 +1.7 
Pacific Mut. Life (A.B.), LosAngeles 5,410,118 3,473,929 2,578,666 6,052,505 = ......... 847,617 205,140 i—828,530 +7 +1,033,663 64.2 47.7 —11.9 
Prov. Life & Acc. (A.B.),Chat’nooga 3,566,236 1,804,285 1,576,150 3,380,435 185,801 73,460 259,261 94,000 6b+115,261 +50,000 50.6 44.2 +5.2 
Reliance Life (A. B.), Pittsburgh... 662,642 328,355 284,343 612,698 GEG. ue  Sedteas WOMENS © ccvccass bb—219,810  +269,754 49.6 42.9 +7.5 
Ridgely Protective, Worcester...... 1,126,351 677,092 re Oils 1 CGS ae 58,954 33,076 1 leptin —86,924 60.1 42.2 —2.3 
Wash, Fid. Nat’l (A. B.), Chicago.. 5,130,734 2,105,566 2,828,394 4,933,960 ne See eye IOGRTE: cosas bb+23,150 +173,624 41.1 55.1 +3.8 
Totals (21 companies)......... 63,616,316 34,315,705 28,211,427 62,527,132 1,089,184 ~—........ 2,597,166 3,686,350 553,284 —1,571,303 +4,704,369 53.9 44.4 +1.7 
Fidelity and Surety Companies 
Amarienn Horele, ies — 9,466,225 2,485,667 6,058,910 8,544,577 OU AE 6663508: 1,407,215 2,328,863 1,100,000  +83,259 +1,145,604. 26.3 64.0 +49.7 
Detroit Fidelity and Surety, Detroit 1,318,408 651,376 936,739 1,688,115 ........ 269,707 227,754 —41,953 MEM. scdccen —187,409 49.4 71.1 —20.5 
uitable Cas. & Sur., New Yorkkk.. 1,017,196 96,721 904,037 1,000,758 WAM encvaaus 128,956 i SO A ah ie Se +145,394 9.5 88.9 +1.6 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore...... 12,266,045 4,437,395 7,064,468 11,501,863 ST 2,577,950 3,342,132 799,992  +200,253 +2,341,887 36.2 57.6 +6.2 
National Surety, New York........ 234,807 6,604,110 9,985,693 16,679,803 555,004... 2,631,680 3,186,684 U—1,250,000  +96,063 +4,340,621 38.8 58.0 +3.2 
U. 8. Guarantee, New York....... 1,439,069 681,483 613,619 1,195,102 243,967 =. . es oe 415,223 659,190 105,000 +132,274 -+421,916 40.4 42.6 +17.0 
Totals (6 companies).......... 42,741,750 14,946,752 25,563,466 40,510,218 2,231,532 —........ 7,388,778 9,620,810 900,448  +611,849 +8,208,013 35.0 59.8 +5.2 
Miscellaneous Companies 
American Automobile, St Louis.... 7,043,416 3,603,179 3,188,208 6,791,387 ne 683,506 935,535 , rr +735,535 51.1 45.3 +3.6 
American Credit Indem.,St. Louis... 2,252,506 1,109,514 1,145,080 2,254,504 = ........ 2,088 272,545 270,457 Tt ae +110,457 49.3 50.8 —0.1 
First Reinsurance, Hartford....... 959,476 665,467 eigees §«LIG4US .... <5 224,676 290,128 65,452 pt ees —14,548 69.4 54.0 —23.4 
Hartford Live Stock, Hartford. .... 851,389 544,017 241,369 785,386 S608 cviewes: 83,420 WEEE ccuciecas  tadendas +149,423 63.9 28.3 +7.8 





(Concluded on page 29) 
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LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Representing 
Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire National Fire of 
Sha. Shel yo Ne edn 
a y ew 
= New York Casualty Co. 


N State of Penn. Indemnity Company 
—_ vm 
Mational Union 

Pittsburgh 











BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializin in Employee’s 
Benefit one Pension Funds 


28 SPRUCE ST. 





NEW YORK 


























Actuarial 








SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bidg, ATLANTA, GA, 





H. J. WERDER 
Translations 
from English, German, French, Spanish, Italian 


Dutch, Danish and Norwegian into German and 


English. 
20 years insurance experience 


FIRE AND MARINE WORK 


80 MAIDEN LANE, ROOM 1801 JOHN 2484 


Ask for Rate Card 























Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 





E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

























Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
Consulting Actuaries 
Actuarial! Service in yok pe of Insurance and for hap 
Installations—Companies og Associations managed under 
contraet—Office and R isati I Ao- 
counting and A’ 
75 Fulton Street New York 








T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg.. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 



























DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 





F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 


NOW READY—NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “‘hopeless’’ cases 
for large amounts. Agents attest its 
usefulness. It helps sell big policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of moderate 
means, as well as men of wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 
THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘No agent on earth could sell me life insur- 
ance, but I am fone to buy a policy just the 
igne 


same”; and he up for $75,000. 

USE IT AND PROSPER! 
an PRICES: P - 
OO ion 55666 cecscede cutecane 28 
50 Copies Wenaeks saieialeaanwenstanaiae 8.50 
100 oP egedtenaedvereee eee weeoan 15.00 
Mn "=" scuevss nace case reselan emia 60.00 
Re 1°" ‘Stipe nosasindrecneweecmes 100.00 
MS 2" Guu eg heitiuwncr eda noes sas 400.00 
BTS!” RS, w aterecerae disis eceinerpnrees 750.00 


Orders tor single copies must be prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 































‘ JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


j SURANCB—Ordi Intermediate, Group, 
ee ae eal ied Gene . 


ae _Commanaa Teor —_ 

en Domestic, Tropical 
Semi-Tropical Business 

Cable Address:;Gertract, New York 


168 BROADWAY NEW YORK‘ICITY 
com 101 Memoria! Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 




















E. H. BURKE & COMPANY 
INSURANCE COUNSELORS AND ACTUARIES 





counting systems advised or 















HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Denver Des Moines 


JAMES R. COTHRAN 
Consulting Actuary 


306 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 

















Liability of Automobile Users 
for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 


PRICES 
Single copy, 50 cents 
12 copies.... 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
25 * . 8.75 100 ** .. 30.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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SOUTHERN SURETY TO 
REORGANIZE 


Capital Will Be Increased to 
$2,500,000 
NAME OF COMPANY LIKELY TO BE 
CHANGED 








Two New Directors Elected at Special 
Meeting—D. D. Smith Made a Vice- 
President 
Des Mornes, Iowa, April 30.—At a meeting 
of the directors of the Southern Surety Com- 
pany, held in this city last week, a vote for 
reorganization of the company prevailed and 
an increase of the capital, now at $1,300,000, 
was unanimously approved. This action on the 
part of the directors will be submitted at once 
to other stockholders of the company for their 
approval. By this increase voted by the direct- 
ors, the company will have $2,500,000 of capital. 
It is announced that the reorganization will 
make possible better development of the com- 
pany’s major lines, and will enable an increase 
in the reserves to meet the enlarging business. 
The name of the company will be changed 

in the reorganization. 

At the meeting two new directors were 
elected, D. D. Smith of Detroit and J. De Witt 
Carter of Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Smith was 
also elected a vice-president at the annual 
meeting. 

These new directors succeed Max Shloss of 
Des Moines and Thomas R. Byrd, banker, of 
Asheville, N. C., whose resignations had been 
received and accepted by the directors. 

The meeting was adjourned until May 8, 
when plans for the reorganization will be com- 
pleted, and at that time it is understood action 
will be taken on the removal of the concern 
to St. Louis. It is unofficially announced that 
the Greater Des Moines Committee has offered 
a bonus of a half million dollars if the com- 
pany will continue this city as its headquarters. 

The out-of-town directors present at the meet- 
ing were: H.G. Meigs of Milwaukee, Lon W. 
Harlow of St. Louis, and R. L. Voss of Nash- 
ville, the last representative of the Rogers 
Caldwell interests which hold a majority of 
stock in the company. 


ROBERT J. MALOY APPOINTED 


Becomes Comptroller of Equitable Casu- 
alty and Surety 


Robert J. Maloy has resigned as an exam- 
iner in the New York Insurance Department 
to become comptroller of the Equitable Casualty 
and Surety Company. Announcement to this 
effect was made by Harold Spielberg, chairman 
of the company’s board of directors, and the 
appointment became effective on May 1. 

Mr. Maloy joined the New York Department 
seven years ago after about 14 years’ experi- 
ence as a materials engineer working on State 
highways and other State construction projects. 
He devoted his attention to the examination of 
casualty and surety companies and his faithful 
discharge of his duties won the commendation 
of Superintendent of Insurance James A. Beha. 
Mr. Maloy is a native of Albany and is a 
brother-in-law of New: York Supreme Court 
Justice Edward J. McGoldrick. 


Charles H. Holland Feted 
(Concluded from page 26) 


must refer and it is undoubtedly the friendship 
that, after all, means most to a man. 

It was my good fortune many years ago to 
make the acquaintance of and marry a very 
charming woman, a woman with the sweetest 
disposition I have ever known. I state with- 
out hesitation that a-large part of any success 
that has come to me in life has been due in 
great measure to the wonderful inspiration that 
I have had from her. I would feel that this 
evening of friendship was incomplete without 
my paying to her that tribute. 

It is with some emotion that I thank you for 
this beautiful gift of silver which I shall always 
treasure as a remembrance of my many friends 
here. It is magnificent and it will be one of 
my most precious and honored possessions. With 
all my heart I thank you for it. 

In closing may I say that I realize how in- 
adequate is my response to this wonderful 
tribute of your good will. I can only ask you 
to accept my assurance of my wholehearted 
gratitude for all you have done for me. 


The formal proceedings of the evening hav- 
ing now ended, the assemblage proceeded to 
enjoy a good entertainment and social inter- 
course, and all who attended the affair stated 
that they had had a most enjoyable evening. 


TELLS AGENTS HOW TO 
SUCCEED 


John L. Mee Describes Acquisition of 
Fidelity and Surety Lines 








SAYS A “SERVICE REPUTATION” IS 
ESSENTIAL 





Representatives Urged to Make Themselves 
Known as Bond Men in Their 
Territories 
Vice-President J. L. Mee, superintendent of 
agents of the National Surety Company, in a, 
recent address to a group of the company’s rep-. 

resentatives said in part as follows: 

If someone asked you where he could buy a 
pound of nails you would probably say— 

“Go down to my friend Bill Jones, who runs 
the hardware store,’ and that moment you 
would become a booster of Bill Jones and all of 
his hardware. 

Why did you make such a statement? Be~ 
cause Bill Jones has told the world that he is in 
the hardware business. He did not stock up his: 
store, shut the doors, pull down the shutter and 
never mention hardware to his friends and the- 
public. He made sure the entire town knew- 
that hardware was his business. 

What is true of hardware is true of fidelity 
and surety bonds and burglary insurance. 

Make yourself known as The Bond Man ins 
your town! 

How will you do it? You will everlastingly 
solicit every employer having employees han-. 
dling money. You will eventually sell them a, 
fidelity bond. 

Every lawyer in your town will know, be~ 
cause you have persistently told him so, that 
court bonds can be properly handled by you. 

The banks in your town will think of you, 
as the man best qualified to properly protect 
them and their depositors. 

When the question arises as to who will be: 
offered any contract bond, whether on private or 
public construction work, you will be thought 
of and I again point out that you will thus be 
designated by the public at large because you, 
have told the world that you are in the fidelity,. 
burglary and surety business. 

Suppose a stranger walked into your town 
today and asked a passer-by where he could get- 
a bond. 

Would you be designated as The Bond Man?* 

It lies within your power to make your name- 
and your company locally synonymous with the-- 
purchase of any form of bond or burglary in-.- 
surance, also plate glass insurance. 








UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES OF 100 LEADING CASUALTY, SURETY AND 


MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1927 


(Concluded from page 27) 





Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Net Ex- Und. 














Underwrit- Losses and Underwriting Underwrit- Underwrit- Investment Increase or {Increase Losses penses Profit 

Name and Location of Company ing Expenses Incurred ing ing neome Surplus tDividends Decrease in or DecreaseIncurred Incurred Loss te.. 

Income Profit Loss and Earned Incurred Contingent in Net to Und. to Und. Und. 

Multiple Line Companies Earned Losses Expenses Total Accretion Fund Surplus Income Income Income.-.- 
Earned Earned Earned 
Hartford St. Boiler & Insp., Hartford 4,886,502 775,466 3,717,035 4,492,501 reer 2,008,410 2,402,411 450,000. +757,889 +1,194,522 15.9 76.1 +8.0 
Indemnity Co. of America, St. Louis. 1,065,839 689,292 608,950 ef errr ee 232,403 —38,776 —271,179 pp—187,500 —9,056 —74,623 64.7 57.1 —21.8 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York..... 956,108 291,046 529,581 820,627 WAG .:.23.- 171,529 307,010 140,000 +25,000 -+142,010 30.4 55.4 +14.2 
Union Automobile, Los Angeles... . 2,554,517 1,256,066 1,560,492 yo SS eee 262,041 80,389 —181,652 rr—197,500 —40,296 +56,144 49.2 61.1 —10.3 
Totals (8 companies).......... 20,569,753 8,934,047 11,509,400 20,443,447 CET ° See 3,551,151 3,677,457 645,000 +733,537 +2,298,920 43.4 56. +.6 
Grand Totals (100 companies). 708,808,738 365,865,383 349,110,497 714,975,880 ........ *6,167,142 66,368,009 60,200,867 6,814,637 +3,914,744 +49,471,486 51.6 49.3 —.9 


.. *Net. (+) In case of foreign companies items in the dividend columns d i i 
life department and $23,156, increase in special reserve. (6) Surplus paid in. (c) Includes $7 dividends to policyholders. 


enote net remittance to home office or (—) net remittance therefrom. (t) Includes life department. (a) Includes $4,699,059 gain from, , 
(d) Includes $300,000 increase from sale of capital stocks ;$63,000 dividends declared 


$8,000 increase in furniture and fixtures, supplies inventory. (e) Includes $200,000 paid on January 10, 1928. (f) Surplus paid in $73,136; dividends declared, $297,068. (g) Premiums on new capital stock. (¢) Surplus, 
(j) Includes $135,564 deferred payment to contingent reserve; $40,000 earned on agency purchase contract. (k) Other miscellaneous items. 


contributed by stockholders, $2,000,000; dividends declared, $860,000. 
(1) Includes $375,000 contributed by stockholders and $1,125,000 paid in by stockholders. 
held as security for reserves. (r) Contributed to surplus, $2,070,000; dividends declared, $607,500. r 
reserve, $6,446,325; gains from life department, $2,272,984 (t) Includes $600,000 transferred from capital to surplus and $473,366 surplus paid in by stockholders. lic} 
i (y) Includes $750,000 contributed to surplus, $5,843, other miscellaneous items and $300,000 dividends declared. (aa) Includes $444,447 dividends te 


(w) Surplus paid in, $4,500,000, dividends declared, $300,000 


policyholders. (0b) Includes the gains or losses from life departments. 
Health exclusively; now also writing general, casualty and surety lines. 
(U) Surplus paid in by stockholders, $2,500,000; dividends declared, $1,250,000. 


merly the Equitable Surety Company. 


reduction of capital stock, $200,000; dividends hee, $52,500. (ss) Includes $128,146 dividends to policyholders. 


(m) Includes $13,362 dividends to policyholders. (n) Includes $1,033,995 surplus paid in by stockholders and $57,294 cash 
(p) Includes $300,000 contributed to surplus and $32,700 decrease in advance on contracts. (8) Increase in specia }* 


(r) Includes $1,294,465 dividends to policyholders. 


(cc) Increase in special reserve, $20,000; other miscellaneous gains, $5,613. (dd) To policyholders. (ff) Prior to 1928, wrote Accident and 
(gg) Includes $558,174 gains from life department. (ii) Premiums on additional capital, $1,000,000; dividends declared, $171,470. (kk) For- 
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(pp) Contribution from stockholders. 
(tt) Includes $595,612 dividends to policyholders. 


(rr) Stockholders contribution to surplus, $200,00C» 
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Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y....... 57 58 National Surety 
INSURANCE STOCKS J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark puauee tices 57% 57% McKinley & Co., NW. V.....00sccccce 345 350 
All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark... ... 57458 Lewis & Co., Hartford. ak se aes mee os 345 350 
fi ti Frenktia Capitol Corp. (Newark) National Union 
rmation Miliken & Pell, Newark, N.J......... 20 21 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y «.<.5:010:0.0.06s060 385 395 
° ° s Franklin Fire McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 385 395 
’ The following quotations, as of April 30, Curtis & Senger, Ne Vien sccnsccesices 385 400 Ney Amsterdam Cu, ‘ = 
. . Arthur Atkins & Co,, N. ¥.......00¢ 385 400 ENG Oe CE EE Wn. e:0:0 bo-6s.sereie cn 75 
1928, pati from reliable ~~ — if any of McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 380 390 yeicKinley & Con, N, phe i 73 75 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- Glens Falls ew Brunswick Ins. Co, 
= P ea PP Curtis Ge Damar, 0. Wo. nos ce ccscccs 57 60 Moriey, Wood & Co., N.Y. C....... 68 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE hn iennin at. 58 60 New Jersey Ins. Co. 7 
‘ - Lewis & Co., Hartlord........cccsees 58 60 J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 74 
Spectator will endeavor to supply the data: Globe & Rutgers Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.....--....... 70 74 
eBid Offered Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............0. 2825 2875 McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 72 76 
Alliance Fire McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 2820 2880 New York Casualty Co. 
Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 85 86% Lewis & Cb:; Hartford. a, eee 2825 2875 McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 150 153 
American Alliance Arthur Atkins & OR, Xs 2825 2875 McKinley & Co., N. 1 gt hedhaedicamtete ti 145 155 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 645 660 Great American Ins. Co. Niagara Fire 
Cortis a eer, N.Y. occ cccccccvce 640 660 Lewis & Co., Hartford........sce0e. 591% 60% Henry G. Rolston & Co............. 158 162 
McKinley & 2 ae 640 660 Henry G. Rolston & Co.,N.V...... 59% 601% McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 158 163 
McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y........- 645 660 McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 59 61 North River Ins. Co. 
American Equitable Curtis & Sanger, N. V.............. 59 60 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. ¥.......... 350 
» Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 67 70 Asthur Atigus & Ca, NOY... 6. <05605 58% 60 Curtis & Sanger, N RE SR et: 350 
1 Phenix Guardian Fire Assn. Corp. (new stock) Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 350 
W. Townsend & Co., N. Y....... 54 58 Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y....... 118 122 Philadelphia National Fire 
American Insurance Co. of Newark Hanover Fire (new stock) Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 28% 29% 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 34 35 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 84 87 Peoples Nat'l Fire 
Miliken & Pell, se i ea 33% 34% Henry G. Rolston & Co. Wig tives <5: 85 87 Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. ¥. C.... 60 63 
Curtis & Sanger, N Peace dans oa 1 34 Curtis Oe ner, TT. Wives ccc seccues 85 87 Reliance Fire 
McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 35 Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 85 87 Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 30 32 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 333 3414 Halifax Fire Republic Fire 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 34 3434 Morley, Wood & ty See 72 74 Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y. C.. 46 
American Surety Perez F. Huff & Co., N.Y.-........ 72 74 Security Ins. Co. of New Haven (ex rights 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 335 340 Harmonia Ins. Co. McClure, Jones & Co. ss NeW icsn's sx es 140 145 
Bankers & Ship “ Arthur Atkins & Co., N. ¥.......... 67 71 Arthur Atkins & Co. ip MRIS wideereee 141 148 
Meksniey & Co., N.Y... 6.206.000 550 Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 68 71 Security of New Haven (rights) 
Arthur Atkins & oC eee 550 *Home Arthur Atkins & Co.,N. Y....... ware 17 20 
Bankers Indemnity (Newark) Metiniey & Ca., Be Wo ccccccositevse 615 625 McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y.....-62% 16 19 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 2614 27% McClure, Jones & ee Lo. SaaS 620 625 St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. ¥...... 2634 274 Lewis & Co., Hattintd. ss aocece.. 615 625 Mem itey 8 Co. N.Y ois vcccscdsawe 220 230 
{ S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 2634 27% Henry G. Rolston eT ES ae 615 625 McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 220 222 
A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 26% 27% Hudson Cas. Ins. L. A. Hollander & Co. Newark...... 222 225 
Baltimore-American McKinley & Co., N. Nc scones’ 15 17 Stuyvesant 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 91 93 Importers and Exporters Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 310 317 
Brooklyn Fire Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 98 102 McClure, Jones & Co., N. V......... 310 320 
Henry > Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 127 132 ee ere 98 102 Sun Life 
Camden Fire McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 98 101 Lewis & Co., Hartford..........e00- 1990 2010 
Arthur Atkins & Co. i ee eae 3414 361% Independence Indemnity | (aew stock) Transportation Insurance 
McKinley & Co., N. Y...........-.- 35 37 Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 351 36% McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y........- 50 53 
Morley, Wood & Co., Phila... ...... 3444-36 Perez F. Huff & Co., N. Y..-.....-- 35 7 U.S.& F.G 
Curtis & Sanger, N. he Cae ee 35 36 Independence Fire Ins. Co. teva Curtis & ee ey oii ids a oO 490 405 
McClure, Jones & Co. ia Wis cawwse 35 36 Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 24 26 McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 395 405 
Henry G. Rolstoa & Yk ae 35 37 Insurance Securities of ~~ Orleans 4 U. S. Fire Ins. Co. 
L. A. Hollander & Co., “‘thowark ats Aiea 35 3534 Perez F. Huff & Co., N. Y..:....... 30 32 Curtis & Sanger, Ne cia ae 47 siete.sare 490 505 
Carolina Insurance Henry G. Rolston & Cs a ies 30% 31% McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 490 500 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 66 69 Insurance Co. of North America Lewis & Co., Hiantiond ie uNnG.ca-4 treo 490 505 
McClure, Jones & Co. 0%, ree 65 69 Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 100 100% Universal Ins. 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N.Y...... 67 70 McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 101 103 Arthur Atkins & ES ee 86 89 
City of t New York Ins. Co. Lown & Co. Martlord. .......0s00e0 100 101 McClure, Jones & Co., 85 89 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 700 715 Kansas City Life United States Merchants & Shippers 
McClure, Jones & Co., i. ee 700 715 Curtis & Sanget, WY... soe sccee 1200 1400 CUPS ee SAngOe IN Ys o.s.00 6.h:0:s:0-0:0isi0 525 535 
Commercial Cas. Ins. Co. Lincoln Fire Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 525 535 
ee ee 2 A eee Pre 63 65 Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y. C..-. 116 Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y....... 525 535 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 63 64 Maryland Casualty Victory Insurance Co. 
J. S. Rippel & Co., ee 63 641% Lewis & Co., Hartford... . 187 190 Morley, bys Be PR a 5 sic cece 32 33 
Constitution Ind. Ins. Co. Curtis & Sanger, N. Y.... 188 190 Virginia F. & M 
Morley, Wood & Co., eee 38 40 McClure, Jones & Co., N 187 189 Arthur Atkins & Co., New York..... 145 155 
Eagle Fire (Newark) Merchants F soe Ins. Co. Curtis & Sanger, N. a Ee 145 155 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark.......... 97 101 Arthur Atkins & Ca,, N. ¥...2..5.+. 340 355 Westchester Fire 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 98 103 Metropolitan Casualty’ McKinley & Co., Nu. ¥....cccecccse 102 105 
Fidelity and Casualt Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 94 98 Cortes & Sawer, N.Y ecco ccpccsess 87 90 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 207 214 McClure, Jones oe. | 94 98 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V.......... 105 107 
Curtis & Sanger, N. “BERR Dae 207 215 Milwaukee Mechanics Henry G. Rolston & Co., Rs) Whe xj acca 103 105 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 207 215 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 54 56 
eo & Deposit McKinley & Co., N. Y.......-0-200% 5 56 
lure, Jones & Co., N.Y C...... 290 300 Henry G. Rolston & Co., N.Y... -:: 53144 «55 HARTFORD STOCKS 
Fire Association of Philadelphia Missouri State Life 
Morley, Wood &Co., —* ste eeeees 79 80 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. ¥.......... 91 93 Aetna Casualty and Surety (ex rights) 
McClure, Jones & Co. Yh ae 79 82 Perez F. Huff & Co., SS See 91 94 mning & Co., Hartford............ 1200 1225 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark (ex. National Liberty Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1200 1225 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 57 58 Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y....... 212 218 Aetna Insurance (Fire) 
McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 56 57 L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 210 213 Conning & Co., Hartford........... 880 890 
aes saealall 
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MILLIKEN & PELL 


9 Clinton Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Insurance Securities 
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Casualty, Surety, etc. 








Curtis & Fay et N. RS aia hcoth ar o7k ace. acer 880 890 

Lewis & Co., S2astterd..... 6 occ ccc vines 880 890 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 

Conning & Co., Hartford........... 970 980 

Lewis & Co., PSU cia. ceils cee acs 970 980 

Curtis and Sanger, ) Se ae 970 980 
ee Insurance 

Conning & Co., MEM 6 x cseocaes 425 435 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 425 435 
Conn, General ‘Life 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1860 1900 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1860 1900 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 900 910 

Lewis & Co., HartlOed. . . cccccs cscs 845 855 

Curtis and Sanger, Beet ces scanelsd< 840 850 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 825 835 

Lewis & Co., Tae. «cs ceccece 780 790 
National Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1185 1220 

Lewis & Co,, Hastiond... 5.055. 0s0ce0 1185 1220 

Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y....... 1195 Ee. 
Phoenix Insurance 

Conning & a OT ee 850 870 

Lewis & Co., i a 850 870 

Henry G. Rolston & Co., N.Y...... 850 870 

Curtis & Sanger, NW. Ye ccccccecccas 850 870 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1905 1925 

Lewis & Co:, TASTE. oo cc ccscccces 1905 1925 

UCE Se NES IIe once cs vecsewe 1905 1925 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment Securities — 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 16 18 
Boston Casualty 

Chas, A. Der. & Co., Inc., Boston.... 15 25 
Boston Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1075 1110 

Lewis & Co., Hartford... <<. .cccs coe 1075 1115 


Ca mg Fire Ins. Co. 
has. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 
ferred 


ee rt cre tk Pee 95 
a Ae ree °° (285 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. ... 370 385 
Mass. Bond & Ins. Co. (new) 
Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 525 545 
Mass, Title Ins., Pfd. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 25 35 


New England Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 60 63 
New Hampshire Fire 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 535 575 
Old Colony Insurance 

Chas, A. Day & brn Inc., Boston.... 275 
Providence-Washin 

Chas. A. Day & ie, Boston.... 800 825 

McClure, Jones & Co., | oo Eee 815 830 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 220 235 
United Life pe Accident Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 33 38 


WAGING WAR ON AMBULANCE 
CHASERS 
Quaker City Authorities Plan Campaign to 
Stop Practice 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., May 1.—Following 
the conviction of Max Bohman, lawyer’s run- 
ner, and Lera Reinheimer, of mulcting the 
city of Philadelphai of $4500 in a fake damage 
suit, the city solicitor’s office and the district 
attorney have announced plans for waging an 
active campaign to break up this practice. 

The city solicitor’s office announces that at 
least half a dozen warrants are ready to be is- 
sued, “the only thing that holds us back is the 
necessity for absolutely certain grounds before 
we proceed against runners and lawyers.” 

The action of the State and city authorities 
follows close on the heels of the announcement 
by the Law Association that it was making an 
investigation of damage suits to bring action 
against “ambulance chasers” in order to have 
them disbarred. 

The investigation on the part of the Law 
Association, which will delve into records of 
four and five years back, is sponsorad by lead- 
ing members of the Philadelphia judiciary. One 
of those most active in arranging the investi- 
gation was Judge Lewis. 

This investigation is not linked with any pri- 
vate interests and is solely an effort on the 
part of Philadelphia judges and lawyers to 


eliminate “ambulance chasers” and lawyers’ run- 
ners. 

The public investigation some weeks ago 
failed dismally for lack of support on the part 
of public utility companies, insurance companies, 
etc. 


NEW YORK PLATE GLASS RATES 
REDUCED 
Cut, First Put at 25 Per Cent, Modified to 
16 2/3 Per Cent 

On Tuesday of this week the plate glass rate 
reduction order issued for New York by James 
A. Beha, Superintendent of Insurance of the 
Empire State, became effective. The reduction, 
however, instead of being 25 per cent as at 
first contemplated, was changed to be 16% per 
cent. Originally the order reducing rates was 
to be effective on April 1, but a series of hear- 
ings and meetings on the part of protesting com- 
panies and Superintendent Beha resulted in the 
modification and the alteration of the effective 
date to May 1. 

The New York department took the position 
that excessive acquisition costs indicated justi- 
fication for a rate reduction. The companies 
contended that a 25 per cent reduction did not 
allow for fixed factors of cost and would surely 
result in heavy underwriting loss. The ulti- 
mate result was the reduction of 163% per. cent. 


New Public Liability Mutual in New York 
The Acme Mutual Taxpayers Liability Insur- 
ance Company is in process of organization in 
New York. The incorporators are: Benjamin 
F. Thomas, Junius M. Green, Joseph A. Tan- 
ner, Wilfred A. Bain, Javan A. Steele, John N. 
Griggs, Clifford T. Butte, Samuel Holman, 
Lloyd E. Dickens, Jerome P. Ottley, Fitzher- 
bert Howell, John L. Fears, Cyril S. Reid, 
Walter E. Handy, Bishop H. Lewis, Charles 
Daniels, Antonio de Silva, David Dole, Pope 
B. Billups, Samuel J. Battle, S. Carlton Jack- 
son, Lucille M. Edwards, Levi P. Bailey, Cecelia 
E. Easley, Charles H. Bailey, Simeon A. 
Francis, Joseph R. Warren, George A. Flem- 
ing, Clinton A. Williams and Joseph Marin. 


New York Casualty and Surety Club Holds 
Second Seasonal Dinner Meeting 

More than 200 persons gathered at the Drug 
and Chemical Club, New York city, last Thurs- 
day evening for the second seasonal dinner of 
the Casualty and Surety Club of New York. 

President Richard A. Demming, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Surety Company, assumed 
the role of toastmaster and introduced E. M. 
Allen, executive vice-president of the National 
Surety Company, New York, as the first 
speaker. Mr. Allen’s topic was “The Bogey 
of the Surety Business” which proved to be 
rate cutting. 

Mr. Allen was inclined to minimize the im- 
portance of rate cutting, saying that price-shav- 
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ing companies were, after all, a petty minority, 
and that their danger existed largely as hallu- 
cination of worried minds. 

Ex-Comptroller of the City of New York 
Charles L. Craig, was the chief speaker at the 
dinner. Mr. Craig, who is an authority on 
transit problems, reviewed the troublesome sit- 
uation in New York city for his hearers. Leo 
A. Welsh, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, was in charge of arrangements for the 
affair. 


Surety Association to “Step On” Rule 
Violators 

At a meeting held last week, the Surety As- 
sociation of America took up the question of 
violations of its rules and regulations and 
adopted a resolution empowering the secretary 
to investigate complaints and giving the mem- 
bers the right to make such complaints. The 
secretary is to publish a list of the complaints 
and complainants each month together with a 
recital of the disposition made of each case. 

Resolutions were also adopted favoring sup- 
port of local associations and asking company 
members to require their representatives to be- 
come members of local associations and abide 
by their rules. In addition, a committee was 
appointed to report on the advisability of work- 
ing out a code of procedure and penalties to be 
applied to proved violations of regulations. 





CASUAL CASUALTY COMMENTS 











T. Franklin Hogan and the Hogan Agency 
have announced the removal from their offices 
from 130 William street to Room 409, 45 John 
street, New York city. 

The Bankers Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany moved into new and larger quarters at 31 
Clinton street, Newark, N. J., on Tuesday of 
this week. 

F. W. Lafrentz, chairman of the board of 
the American Surety Company, New York, will 
deliver a lecture on “Cowboy Life in Wyom- 
ing in the ’80s” at Columbia University in that 
city on the evening of May 10. Chairman Laf- 
rentz is the author of the book “Cowboy Stuff” 
and the coming lecture will be based on mate- 
rial contained in that volume and will be illus- 
trated with lantern slides. 

W. L. (Bill) Barnhart, director of pub- 
licity for the Naitonal Surety Company, to- 
gether with F. C. Banister, assistant manager 
of the forgery department of that organization, 
put on a sales demonstration of how to sell a 
forgery bond before the class in salesmanship 
of New York University recently. Mr. Ban- 
ister was the salesman and Mr. Barnhart the 
prospect who raised objections. 

William B. McNiece has joined the bond- 
ing department in the New York office of the 
Union Indemnity Company of New Orleans. 
He was in the New York bonding department 
of the Royal Indemnity for about five years 
and, before that, was with the National Surety 
field forces. 
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VALUABLE FIRE INSURANCE COURSE 





Sunderlin’s Lectures 
ON THE 


Fire Insurance Contract 


By CHARLES A. SUNDERLIN, A. B., LL. B. 


of the Los Angeles Bar 
Secretary and General Counsel of the Insurance Institute of Southern California 


The 40 lectures by Mr. Sunderlin constitute a distinctly valuable contribution to the literature of fire 
insurance, and will be of genuine service to executives; underwriters; adjusters; general, special and local 


agents; insurance brokers, lawyers and the public. 


By studying these lectures, managers, agents, brokers and other students can gain a clearer under- 
standing of the provisions of the fire insurance contract, thus fitting themselves the better for the intelligent 


handling of their business. 


25 OF THE SERIES OF 40 LECTURES NOW READY EMBRACE THE FOLLOWING TITLES: 


1—The Policy Contract—General 
2—Insurable Interest 

3—Public Relations 

4—State Regulation or The Police Power 
5—Cooperation and State Supervision 
6—Co-Insurance 

7—Valued Policies 


8—Professionalizing the Fire Insurance Busi- 
ness 


9—Construction and Operation of the Policy- 
Contract 


10—The Fire Insurance Rate 
11—Fire Insurance Reserve 
12—Agency and Brokerage 


13—Premiums 

14—Fire Prevention 
15—Waiver and Estoppel 
16—Coverage 
17—-Misrepresentations 
18—Warranties 

19—Matters Voiding Policy 
20—Matters Suspending Insurance 
21—Chattel Mortgage Clause 
22—Fall of Building Clause 
23—Negligence 
24—-Cancellation 
34—-Mortgagee Interests 


LECTURES STILL TO BE PUSLISHED 


Risks and Causes of Losses 

Duty of Insured in Case of Loss 
Ascertainment and Amount of Loss 

Options of the Company in Case of Loss 
Apportionment of Loss 

Loss—When_ Payable—Non-Waiver by Ap- 


praisal or Examination 
Adjustments 
Subrogation 


Insurer’s Liability 
Earthquake Clauses 


Use and Occupancy—Profits and Commis- 
sions—Rents and Leaseholds 


Floating, Excess and General Cover Contracts 
Miscellaneous Forms 

Endorsements 

Reinsurance 


25 of the lectures have already been delivered and printed in pamphlet form, and the 15 others are 
to be delivered at regular and short intervals. 


PRICES 


Single copy of one lecture, $1.00 


Set of 40 lectures, $30.00 


Liberal Discounts Granted Purchasers of Large Supplies of Sets or of Single Lectures 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Sole Selling Agents 


NEW YORK 
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The Future Accident and Health Salesman 


By ARMAND SOMMER 


Manager, Chicago Accident and Health Department, 


DISCUSSION of the future should not 
A consist of a survey of cold statistics of 

the past, nor should it be either an 
optimistic or pessimistic prophecy of the future. 
If we were fatalists and merely let life drift 
with no thought of the morrow there would be 
no Conference of Health and Accident Under- 
writers nor would the very institution of insur- 
ance exist. The future is not a distant and ab- 
stract set of conditions that will occur regard- 
less of our deeds and thoughts of to-day. Every 
action of to-day has a vital reaction on to-mor- 
row and, if we can analyze the activities of the 
present as these conditions will affect the future, 
our discussion will be both practical and 
profitable. 


A PRESENT Propuct 


The future accident and health salesman will 
be a product of the present and no amount of 
theorizing will give us a true picture of our 
future salesman. Active phases as well*as the 
passive flow of events will determine the future 
status. The agent is the strongest link in the 
chain of accident and health insurance but in 
order to obtain a satisfactory analysis of the 
future of the agent we shall have to treat the 
entire future of our profession. We shall, 
therefore, discuss every phase of accident and 
health insurance which will have a bearing on 
the future of the agent. We shall look into 
the direct tendency of the activities of the 
agent and we shall then inquire into the in- 
direct effects upon the future agent of the pol- 
icy contract and the scientific and social aspects 
of income protection. The public and its atti- 
tude is all important and we shall dovetail the 
public thoughts and viewpoints into our entire 
survey. 

The accident and health agent to-day is a 
higher type of man than ever before and he 
represents a better moral and ethical character 
each succeeding year. The swashbuckling and 
ever-officiously preserving salesman once pic- 
tured in the public mind is in reality disappear- 
ing and is rapidly fading from public conscious- 
ness. It was not so long ago that the insur- 
ance agent, especially the life and accident and 
health solicitor, was described in fiction, on the 
stage and in business and personal conversation 
as the ever-ready and always-present menace to 
the enjoyment of the unsuspecting prospect. The 
insurance agent was the saddening pivot from 
a cheerful dream of baseball, love, or politics 
to death, disease or injury. 


Now, however, there is a decided turn for 
the better. It is very evident that the life insur- 
ance business is becoming a profession and that 
the men, who approach the study and sale of life 
insurance with the same mental attitude as the 
doctor toward medicine and the attorney toward 
law, are becoming very numerous and unusually 
successful. The life insurance agent must be 
versed on inheritance and income taxes, on the 
legal tangles of an estate, on the intricacies of 
his client’s trade or profession and on the theory 
and practice of the financial and commercial 
world. The insurance buyer knows the value 
of the insurance salesman and instead of tak- 
ing the policy to remove the agent’s shadow 
from the doorstep, the purchaser buys to reap 
the benefit of the sound judgment and business 
advice given by the agent. 

The knowledge of business and finance which 
has been so valuable to the life agent and the 
life insurance profession will be of invaluable 
help to the accident and health salesman. No 
program mapped out by a life insurance sales- 
man is complete without income protection if 
the contingency of actual death is through acci- 
dent or disease changed to the plain destroyer 
of an economic living death. Life insurance is 
merely income protection after death, whereas, 
our coverage is the same protection during eco- 
nomic death. The field of business accident 
and health as distinguished from strictly per- 
sonal accident and health has not yet been 
touched. Occasionally a ripple of the wave that 
will someday bring untold business accident and 
health insurance premiums is evident. Group in- 
surance is becoming better known and more 
frequently sold; partnerships, corporations or 
individually owned concerns are taking advan- 
tage of business income protection insurance 
with the realization that loss of time by their 
guiding power can badly handicap credit and 
the earning power of the concern; the recent 
spread of installment purchase insurance is a 
minor hint of the possibilities of accident and 
health as a credit protection. The foundation 
of industry and commerce is credit and one of 
the mainstays of credit is earning power. The 
future of business income insurance is unlimited. 


CoNnFIDENCE NEEDED 
The accident and health salesman has not yet 
reached the pinnacle of his life insurance brother, 
but he is steadily and surely aspiring to it. If 
we stop and ponder we realize the vast degree 
of confidence that the accident and health sales- 
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Standard Accident Insurance Company 


man must inspire to sell his policy. He is not 
selling a concrete article that the buyer can see 
or feel, nor one whose value may be weighed 
except by the promises of the agent as few 
policyholders are able or willing to analyze 
their contract. Unfortunately if the policy is 
not wisely purchased it is not like a new suit 
of clothes or a piece of furniture which in- 
volves only the loss of the purchase price; if the 
policy should fail in its moment of need, the 
damage may be huge and irreparable. The pur- 
chase, too, is one entirely personal and besides 
requiring the unfolding of intimate physical and 
possibly business facts in the completing of the 
application, the protection afforded by the policy 
strikes the inborn scepticism of an all-inclusive 
future promise. How very often is the agent 
asked “Is typhoid fever covered even though I 
was careless in contracting it on a camping 
trip?” or “Is being shot during a robbery paid 
by the policy?” or thousands of similar ques- 
tions. His decisive and positive answer in the 
affirmative will not aid the sale unless the pros- 
pect has the utmost confidence in the integrity 
and ability of the agent. 

The enormous amount of accident and health 
insurance sold by agents virtually strangers to 
the buyers and in companies little known to the 
policyholder is a tribute to the conduct of our 
business by both the company and agent. The 
rapidity with which a new company can develop 
its premium volume and the short length of time 
in which a neophyte insurance agent can cre- 
ate a comfortable commission income shows 
that the public has the utmost confidence in 
accident and health insurance and in the agent 
who sells it. The strength of the future will 
be a reflection on the agent of to-day and we 
can all do our share by sincere and studious 
efforts to continuously increase the public con- 
fidence. 

As a corollary to the confidence of the public 
in the agent, we can see that the policy of to- 
day is one that is deserving of respect and 
praise and is one in which both the agent and 
the company can feel pride and satisfaction. The 
policies are complete and unrestricted and the 
company adjuster is not taking advantage of 
technicalities nor is he attempting to underpay 
the assureds. The policyholder who is ill or 
injured can be certain of prompt cheerful and 
equitable treatment from his company, and we 
could eliminate the policy contract from our 
discussion with the happy thought that the pol- 
icy protection was heading in the right direc- 
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tion. However, there is one development that 
cannot be overlooked and which we are very 
pleased to contemplate due to the very satisfac- 
tory manner in which we have arisen to the 
occasion. 


AVIATION COVERAGE 


For the first time since the origin of accident 
insurance we have been economically challenged 
and rapidly and unfalteringly we have borne 
the burden imposed upon us. With the begin- 
ning of the faintest hint that someday an in- 
dividual more foolhardy and adventuresome 
than his fellowmen would attempt to build a 
contrivance that would enable him to fly the 
accident companies immediately and emphatic- 
ally eliminated aeroplane accidents of any na- 
ture from the coverage of their policy; and 
rightfully so, as the hazard was one that could 
not be included in the days of the occasional 
crude and spectacular flight. Aviation quickly 
outgrew its swaddling clothes and gave prom- 
ise of becoming an important factor in the in- 
dustrial and commercial world, but it was not 
until the last two years that it became very ap- 
parent that modern business needed the aero- 
plane. Our commercial existence has been 
metropolitanized and the easy-going transaction 
of the past has become the rapid and energized 
venture of to-day with every indication that the 
present industrial era is snail-like in compari- 
son with the future. 

The business man is wary and will not specu- 
late. No matter how badly he should be needed 
in New York city within a few hours and re- 
gardless of the financial forfeit for his non- 
appearance he could not stake his all by jump- 
ing into an aeroplane and running the risk of 
depriving his family of his earning power; his 
insurance became automatically suspended and 
though he did not physically fear the aeroplane, 
he could not even remotely consider leaving his 
family financially dependent. Commercial avia- 
tion could not prosper without the co-operation 
of the insurance companies and the accident pol- 
icy was one of the most important parts of the 
required protection. The insurance companies 
came to the rescue and passenger travel is now 
freely covered on the regular passenger lines 
with ticket coverage available by the day for 
either passenger or private planes, excluding of 
course stunt flying. 

Any new insurance coverage has not arisen 
from the hoisting on the public of a new and 
unsought for policy, but rather has been fos- 
tered by the insurance company as an answer to 
the demands of the times. Accident insurance 
would have been indefinitely delayed had it not 
been for the express trains thundering across 
the prairie and taking with them rather terri- 
fied and awe-strickened passengers who would 
go only if they could obtain protection for the 
family who were nervously awaiting word of 
their safe arrival. Even to-day many level- 
headed business men who carry insufficient acci- 
dent insurance temporarily increase to the maxi- 
mum when ever they contemplate a long journey 
in spite of the fact that statistics show travel- 
ing to be comparatively safe. Accident insur- 
ance in the early days was of great value to the 
railroad companies and railroad travel has been 





of inestimable help to the spread of accident 
insurance. Similarly, accident insurance is now 
invaluable to aviation and aviation will a thou- 
sandfold repay accident insurance for the un- 
known and altruistic chances that are being 
taken to-day by the companies. Company of- 
ficials must make a careful and continuous 
study of the development of aviation so that 
every new step of aviation may be backed by 
the proper accident protection. The agent, too, 
owes his policyholders the service of knowing 
and watching the deveolpment of aviation ac- 
cident protection. 


SocraL ASPECTS 


Both agent and company are involved in the 
scientific and social aspects of accident and 
health insurance as affecting the future. The 
amount of science used in the sale has a direct 
bearing upon the present and future develop- 
ment of our line of insurance. Even though I 
may be invading a field not anticipated in the 
subject alloted to me, I am going to discuss 
briefly the accident and health sale. The acci- 
dent and health policy could be considered as 
being divided into three parts: 1. Accidental 
death and permanent dismemberment. 2. The 
income portion from both injury and disease. 
3. The extra benefit portion designed to take 
care of the unusual extra expenses incident to 
illness or injury 

The primary purpose of accident and health 
insurance is the protection of income with a sec- 
ondary emphasis on the accidental death. The 
sale should, therefore, be built around the in- 
come feature with whatever credence is to be 
given to the accidental death portion, depend- 
ing upon the particular needs of the prospect. 
The hospital benefits, nurses fees, the opera- 
tion fees, the schedule of injuries, the registra- 
tion fees and whatever other extra benefits are 
a part of the policy, are certainly a source of 
comfort if they are necessitated in a disability, 
but they are not as relatively important to the 
policyholder as the emphasis of many agents 
would imply in the sale of the policy. Agents 
have been known to have centered their sales 
around the registration fee which is of such 
minor importance in claim payments as to be 
of infinitesimal value; other agents weave their 
sale around the hospital or operation benefits 
which have more justification; but still the ele- 
mentary purpose of the sale, income protection 
of a set amount a week, is left in the back- 
ground. The greater part by far of the claim 
payments is for weekly indemnity conversely 
this weekly indemnity is the all important part 
of the policy. The sale will be more efficient 
from the buyer’s and seller’s standpoint if the 
demonstration is concentrated on the weekly 
indemnity and death benefits with only a sup- 
plementary explanation of the extra features. 
The buying motive will be augmented with no 
loss of any of the sales argument, and the 
policyholder will be obtaining a truer picture 
of the policy that he is buying. 

Every purchaser of insurnace is of a different 
temperament and has an individual psychological 
makeup; furthermore, the financial and business 
conditions widely vary. A stereotyped line of 
sale is dangerous as the public can quickly dis- 
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cern the lack of true knowledge which usually 
hides behind a “cut and dried” sales talk. Also 
wherever possible high pressure methods which 
are very seldom necessary should be avoided as 
the lack of sincerity is immediately evident. The 
only recent appearance of an insurance agent 
on the stage was in “Behold This Dreamer,” 
an early winter comedy drama in Chicago. One 
of the characters, who was a rather non- 
descript villain, was an insurance agent who 
was continuously high-pressuring the hero and 
heroine with a ready-made argument for insur- 
ance in spite of the fact that he had all of the 
hero’s insurance and was getting along even 
better with the heroine. Whatever was intended 
to be conveyed by the characterization of the 
insurance agent, it very strongly brought home 
to the audience the folly of high-pressure and 
stereotyped sales method. 

Double indemnity is another part of the sale 
which is capable of study. Double indemnity is 
responsible for the breaking down of the sales 
resistance of thousands of policyholders but if 
not skillfully used by the agent it can be harm- 
ful in the impression given the prospect. Ina 
recent syndicated article in the Sunday news- 
papers by one of our contemporary humorists 
was a description of a murder trial of a killing 
resulting from an altercation over a street car 
fare. The judge sentenced the prisoner for 
twenty years; then doubled the sentence be- 
cause the murder was perpetrated on a public 
conveyance. Evidently the author had_ been 
often and not very skillfully solicited for acci- 
dent insurance with thoughtlessly handled 
emphasis on the double indemnity feature. 

Each agent should occasionally take a far- 
away perspective view of his selling methods 
for the double purpose of increasing his own 
efficiency and for the betterment of his impres- 
sion on the public. 

Politically we have no worries and if we con- 
tinue along the lines of the past and present we 
should be permanently free from undue govern- 
ment control or supervision. The cloud which 
threatens the future of the compensation and 
automobile liability carriers in the shape of com- 
pulsory State insurance already prevalent in 
compensation and which may on automobile lia- 
bility be a by-product of compulsory automo- 
bile liability is singularly lacking in accident 
and health insurance. The snowball of gov- 
ernment supervision and domination accumu- 
lates rapidly and we must so conduct ourselves 
as to prevent the necessity for such thought or 
action. 


A Reat SHocK ABSORBER 


Economically we are strong, and the indus- 
trial and commercial status of the present would 
be far less fundamentally sound without the 
shock absorber of income protection. We are 
weak, however, in one vital element which must 
be remedied. To properly perform the func- 
tion entrusted to us we should have a complete 
program of income protection regardless of the 
cause of the disability that induces the loss of 
working time. It is just as essential that a 
wage-earner receive protection of income if he 
is unable to work due to diphtheria as to a 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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The “Cub” Sees Hope for Advertising in Spite of 
a Greatly Reduced Budget 


By A. PARKER PUSHER 











—=———— 


vertising, sales development and public 

relations had paced the floor. He had 
seglected the letters, the folders and the circulars 
tht were sent to him and called his attention 
to the world’s goods and services. He declined 
to make appointments or to see salesmen. He 
missed a session of the local publictiy forum, 
tht clubby organization where the questions 
or buying and selling were so ably discussed, 
if seldom settled. He was thinking. 

And, out among the files, in the general 
workroom, the Cub was wondering. 

All this came about after this fashion: the 
hoard of directors had met, and at their meet- 
ing had fixed an advertising appropriation—that 
is, this board had established a greatly reduced 
budget for the ensuing year’s work. 

The Director was rather a new personage in 
the business of advertising insurance, and while 
he was old in service (and had had his bumps 
before) his contact and experience with insur- 
ance was rather limited in point of time. He, 
like all of us, had heard a lot about mounting 
expense ratios and the necessity of economy, 
but had rather come to feel that that was a 
chronic condition in the business, but those facts 
had been emphasized by the board of direct- 
ors in a very tangible manner—the reduced bud- 
ge-—very greatly reduced appropriation. 

The Cub, that inquisitive youngster you have 
followed as he worked and studied “this busi- 
ness of insurance advertising,” was just then 
wondering whether or not he was to be a part 
of the great reduction. Thoughts like those 
come to men, especially young men whenever 
the placid surface of things gets stirred up. It 
is at such times that the last becomes first— 
the last to come are the first to go—other 
things being equal, and the Cub did not know 
about the equal part of it. He didn’t like the 
pent up pacing back and forth of the Boss. 
It made him wonder. He wanted to know... . 

Now that Cub had one admirable trait. He 
had a well developed case of 1928 philosophy: 
“You don’t always get the information you want 
when you ask for it, but it is a cinch you don’t 
get any dope if you don’t ask questions.” 

So the Cub screwed up his courage and went 
into the sanctum sanctorum; and right then and 
there the only miracle of the last nineteen hun- 
dred or so years was performed—the Boss 
smiled at him. 

“I say, Boss, I know what you are think- 
ing,” opened the Cub. “With your greatly re- 
duced budget you probably won’t need me to 
help you spend it. If I’m slated to go, I’ll go, 
and you won’t have to stop my salary to make 
me mad enough to quit either. But it does seem 
funny a 

And the Boss overlooked the use of the word 
“funny” where the Cub should have used 


F OR six days the director of publicity, ad- 





“strange.” He smiled and continued to smile, 
as he stopped in his lion’s marathon fro mthe 
water cooler to the window, thence to the dic- 
tionary stand and back to the cooler. He sat 
down, pushed his papers to one side and said: 

“You are worrying without cause. Did you 
ever watch a farmer sort and pack apples? 
It is a profitable pastime. You will notice that 
he never picks the specks off those he does not 
put in the barrel. It is about that way with 
men: if you hadn’t been worth saving you 
wouldn’t have been worth correcting, and I'll 
tell the world that you have been given many 





The accompanying article is the tenth 
of a series of twelve which will appear 
in THe Spectator from month to month. 
A. Parker Pusher is a man of standing 
in the insurance world, connected with a 
prominent company—a member of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference—who, 
in these articles sets out in an inter- 
esting and readable fashion, some ideas 
which have been evolved in his facile 
brain. They are well worth reading. 
—Enpitor’s Nore. 











a speck-removing overhauling. You are slated 
to go—to work. Do you suppose all the blue 
has faded from heaven’s canopy just because 
a budget has been reduced—yes, greatly re- 
duced? 

“Sit down and face facts. It will do you 
good. I’ve about mapped out my plan of cam- 
paign, a campaign, by the way, that is going 
to make you do some good hard thinking.” 

And the Cub sat down. 

He would smile back at the Boss (this smil- 
ing is really contagious), and then the smile 
would be replaced by a vertical wrinkle, the 
forerunner of others to come on the forehead 
of the Cub, starting between his eyes and radiat- 
ing upward: not a heavy wrinkle, about the 
equivalent of a 2-point rule. 

The Cub sat and the Boss reached toward 
that everlasting left vest pocket for the in- 
evitable pencil, while he pulled before him the 
pad of lay-out paper and started to graphically 
lay out the points of the talk, for he was talk- 
ing as much to himself as to his neophyte. 

“Just what has really happened? Well, in 
the first place suppose we paint a background 
for the reducing of our advertising budget. You 
know that action is an effect and every effect 
has its cause. 

“We have been going along, doing our stuff; 
spending money for advertising, neither 
exfravagantly nor economizing greatly. As new 
ideas came out of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, or as the men who create adver- 
tising ideas and sell the stuff to use with the 
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ideas presented these things, we have adapted 
and adopted them until we do just about as 
much advertising as the average company and 
do it just about as effectively as the others do. 

“Going upon the theory that no comment 
about advertising is favorable because every- 
body dearly loves to tell the advertising depart- 
ment of its blunders and its’ shortcomings, we 
have assumed that we were doing a pretty good 
sort of a job, and we have been at it for a 
couple of years or more. 

“Then, in the course of days, comes the an- 
nual meeting of the board, at which plans are 
to be made for the coming year (and the post 
mortem held on the year just ended) and after 
the manner of our craft we submitted a plan 
to keep up all the advertising activities of the 
past, on a somewhat broadened scale, and added 
the recommendation of a few new activities for 
good meastire. Then the heaven’s fell. 

“And how? Oh, they told us that there is 
a tendency of the business that must be checked. 
‘Premiums are off and expense ratios are up’ 
is the way the underwriting executives phrase 
it, and so the budget was reduced, leaving it to 
me to figure out a way of making the reduction 
effective. But is the increased cost of getting 
and handling business the real, the complete rea- 
son? I don’t think so. 

“American business is a lot of talk. It has 
always been and probably always will be true 
that there is a lot more talked about than is 
done about business. Furthermore, the men 
who do the things that are accomplished in 
business are not very articulate. They confer 
and converse in cycles. One fortnight it is 
‘expansion.’ Then comes ‘intensive cultivation.’ 
About that time a big loss or a calamity comes 
along and the talk turns to ‘retrenchment and 
reduced lines of liability.’ 

“Have you, outside of the Publicity Club, 
heard your associates discuss that new book, for 
instance, that book that is called ‘Your Money’s 
Worth’? No. But it has run into extra edi- 
tions and I know personally dozens of business 
men who will confess to having read it when 
the question is put to them. 

“Suppose our American business man reads 
that book, and because it is most engagingly 
written he gets ideas from it. He has not read 
the other side of the question, but he reads this 
one and assumes that because he read it in a 
book there is surely a lot of waste in advertising. 
But he doesn’t trot these ideas out to talk about, 
as the ideas of the author, and discuss them as 
such with other business men. It is new stuff 
to him and he doesn’t quite dare discuss the ideas 
on their merit. With these business men of 
ours, business discussions, you know, mean the 
active advocacy of the idea discussed, or as 
active condemnation of the idea. Not daring to 
sail boldly on the uncharted sea of a discussion 
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about advertising as such our business man tries 
to apply the ideas he has formulated to his own 
business and having once stated the idea 

he will fight for it.” 

The Cub was following the Boss as he did 
a bit of thinking, out loud. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether he was getting the full drift of 
his philosophy or not, for the youngster inter- 
rupted to ask: 

“But, I say, Boss, how does the reading of 
books have anything to do with the cutting of 
our appropriation ?” 

“I don’t know that it has. That’s what I 
am trying to analyze. Do you want to follow 
the thought and see where it takes us? 

“All right. Let’s see. I said that having 
read some radically different point of view, our 
business man perhaps our own board of direct- 
ors, mixes the ideas of the: author he has just 
read with his own and applies the mixture, or 
the mixed up result, to his own business, and 
so becomes the advocate of the change, what- 
ever it may be. 

“Just now there seems to be money for 
authors who write books disproving accepted 
principles. Our big men are analyzed and 
made common Babbits. Our instiutions are 
pulled and hauled and made companionate. Our 
business theories are weighed and found want- 
ing—advertising is analyzed and found to be 
somewhat wasteful—all by writers with a gift 
for attention getting, interest sustaining narra- 
tive, and you know the steps of a sale: atten- 
tion plus interest lead to desire and cause 
action. 

“And so, without anybody recognizing it for 
what it really is, there is going all through 
business, a little distrust for advertising as a 
great aid for selling. It is, so reason many 
people, a wonderful thing—but it costs too 
much. The same mob reaction that leads to 
radical changes in thought are working. This 
is that mysterious something that kicks out a 
Republican to elect a Democrat; that starts big 
companies buying group life insurance; that 


causes young fellows to go bareheaded to 
school in New England as they do in Califor- 
nia; that will make people buy two cars when 
they can ride in but one at a time, all these 
waves that sweep the country are caused by the 
same thing that is working about advertising, 
and as so many men think of advertising as 
constant change, and as for years there has 
been a steady increase in the amount of ad- 
vertising, the change is to try and do less of it, 
or force what is done to be done for less money. 

“Life and business is like that. Pendulums 
you know, swing far out but they come back 
just as far the other way. 

“But everything we do leaves its impression. 
There will always be advertising and so long 
as there is advertising there must be directors 
of publicity, advertising, sales development and 
public relations, and so long as there are direct- 
ors there must be somebody to direct—and there 
you are.” 

“But, Boss, what are you going to do? The 
budget won’t go around. Even if we scrimp 
and save and cut corners, it just won’t stretch. 
Do you suppose the insurance press is going to 
cut rates just because we’re hard up? Rates 
keep going up, not down. Costs rise, but never 
fall. We are spread thin in our advertising as 
it is. It seems that you will just have to ask 
for rehearing and more money. May be the 
local agents will kick about a cut and back 
you up. You know there is great competition 
for good agents and_ if they holler the board 
will listen.” 

But the Boss did not let the Cub go on. He 
cut in, with a wave of his hand which served 
to reinforce rather a setting of his jaw, as he 
said: 

“T shall not ask for a rehearing. How often 
must I tell you the duty of a good hired man: 
He shall present his ideas to his employer, as 
clearly and as forcefully as he can, with proof 
if proof be obtainable. He shall outline the 
method and state the policy he proposes to 
follow, and on the value of the idea, and the 
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method and the policy he shall ask approval, 
which being given he shall forthwith put ing 
execution. But if he be refused, or if a diffe. 
ent method or policy be set up by his employer, 
the good hired man will execute or follow th 
employer’s instructions, in the spirit and to th 
letter of them, and shall endeavor to make th 
same succeed as the Boss desires. If he cap. 
not do as he is told to do, and keep his own gelf. 
esteem and enthusiasm, he shall explain to his 
employer that this be so and forthwith resign, 
Learn that like you learn the ritual of you 
lodge. It is the one chart to happiness for , 
man working for a salary. 

“The idea that the agents may kick is as wet 
as a snow in March. They won't. Even if you 
sent out a questionnaire that would bring the 
sort of answers you want, you would get but 
few replies, and they would be from the agents 
with the ‘gimmies,’ the agent who expected some. 
thing for replying, for the average producing 
local agent loves writing letters just as much 
as you love to put on anti-skid chains in the 
mud. 

“But just the same these local agents of ours 
hold the future of company advertising in their 
hands. Advertising does help them and they 
do admit that it does—to other agents. But do 
these agents realize that the rule and guide of 
faith, the bible of old, said something about the 
sower also reaping? Apparently not, for if 
they did they would credit to the company that 
helps them with their advertising all the bus- 
ness that the advertising helped them to pro- 
duce, and a liberal bit more to provide the fund 
for more help so that they could get more bus- 
ness. When agents do this, and not until they 
do, will there be a proper evaluation of adver- 
tising in the insurance business. Appreciation 
of advertising, expressed in terms of daily re- 
ports is one of the benefits that the future 
holds. 

“But in the meantime I expect to go over 
the advertising now being done, a subdivision 
at a time. I shall start fitting that advertising 
to the reduced budget by starting with the big- 
gest, most important activity—the one essential 
thing—and plan to carry that on bigger, better, 
more forcefully than before. If it takes all the 
appropriation, well and good, what is done will 
be well done. If there is any money left, | 
shall select the second most important thing 
and plan for that, and so on. 

“Never, so long as you work with me; and 
if you value my counsel, never so long as you 
call yourself an advertising man, lend your aid 
or consent to any ‘scrimping of advertising. 
Better tear a bit of advertising out, root and 
branch, than cheapen it. Better never try than 
to try half heartedly. I plead with you to 1 
member that the hell of advertising is paved 
with advertising failures that failed because 
they were just ‘good enough.’. 

“This is not the first time that an advertis- 
ing budget has been cut nor is it the 
last. We still have money, and a vote of cof 
fidence in the shape of a budget. Shake up the 
shop. Study every job you are doing. Meas- 
ure each activity. Analyze every plan. Clean 
house. Work. We are going to prove that we 
know better than to bury the talents the board 
of directors have put in our hands.” 
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NEW BOOK ON ‘‘CASUALTY 
INSURANCE” ' 


Author Is C. A. Kulp of Wharton 
School of Commerce and Finance 








PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES EX- 
PLAINED AND DESCRIBED 





All Branches of the Casualty Business 
Comprehensively Discussed in 610 
Page Treatise 
A new and comprehensive work entitled ‘“Cas- 
valty Insurance,” has been written by C. A. 
Kulp, Ph.D., assistant professor of insurance, 
Wharton School of Commerce and Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania, and published by 
the Ronald Press Company. Among the more 
important classes of insurance treated in this 
new work are workmen’s compensation, public 
liability, automobile, property damage, accident 
and health, burglary, plate glass, power plant, 

forgery and sprinkler leakage. 7 

The book presents full explanations of the 
principles and the best current practice in the 
writing of various casualty lines. In relation to 
each type of casualty insurance, the general 
phases dealt with are the risk covered; the 
promises and exceptions or limitations made by 
the insuring company; the duties of the insured 
efore claims and in making claims; the rights 
and liabilities under the policy of both insurer 
and insured; the meaning and use of the co- 
insurance clause and other endorsements. 

This excellent work is divided into four gen- 
eral parts, the first dealing with Risk and In- 
surance; the second with Third Party Insur- 
ance; the third with Property Insurance and the 
fourth with Accident and Health Insurance. 
Part 1 describes the need for insurance and what 
the term “casualty insurance” includes. Part 2 
states the basis of legal liability, gives infor- 
mation as to industrial injuries, describes em- 
ployers’ laibility insurance and workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, and sets forth much in- 
formation as to principles, types of carriers, 
State regulations, the policy, and rates. The 
five-fold cover of automobile insurance is de- 
scribed and compulsory automobile liability in- 
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Industrial, Group and Deferred Payment Ac- 
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Advertising Copy Offered by National Board 


; O meet many requests from local stock 


fire insurance agents, who have been 

using matrices of specimen advertise- 
ments appearing each month on the last page 
of “Safeguarding America Against Fire,” The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters has pre- 
pared a series of twelve illustrated newspaper 
advertisements to supplement those already in 
use. These advertisements have also been 
printed in booklet fori. 

It is the purpose of the National Board to 
thus assist agents in the preparation of news- 
paper advertising copy which explains some 
points about insurance not generally understood 
by the public. 

This service supplements the newspaper ad- 
vertising copy prepared several years ago by 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company and now 
released to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 








surance is treated. Public liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance is also given attention in 
this part. Part 3 covers burglary, theft, and 
robbery insurance, dealing with definitions, 
moral hazard, coinsurance, limitations, rate 
making, etc. Plate glass insurance, power plant, 
credit, check alteration and forgery and other 
property damage lines are also described in 
Part 3. 

Personal accident and health insurance in their 
various forms are given attention in Part 4, 
some of the sub-topics being Limited Policies, 
Regular or Commercial policies, the “Acciden- 
tal Means” Clause and other important clauses. 

“Casualty Insurance” is intended for all stu- 
dents of insurance and practical insurance men 
can derive much benefit from this work which 
is specially comprehensive in its handling of the 
subject of workmen’s compensation. The in- 
formation has been drawn from many sources, 
including such primary material as likely from 
rules and rates, instructions to agency forces, 
policy contracts and applications, office memo- 
‘randa and rate making associations, and from 
men engaged in the insurance business. 

“Casualty Insurance” is a well printed and 
substantially bound book of 610 pages and sells 
at $6.00 per copy. Orders will be filled by The 
Spectator Company. 
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It was the last bit of advice 
@ prominent retiring mer- 
chant gave to his son and 
successor, and it guided a 


sound business’ enterprise 
safely through the rough 
channels of trade. 

“Under no circumstances,” 
counselled the merchant, 
“neglect the protection which 
sound stock insurance affords. 
Keep it broad—adequate! 
It strengthens business credit, 
invites public confidence, 
stimulates patronage and en- 
courages consistent prog- 
ress.” 

Let us help you review your 
needs and give you sound, 
dependable protection. 


Without cost the National Board will send 
to stock fire insurance agents matrices or cuts 
of any of these advertisements in one or two 
column newspaper sizes, or will furnish the 
entire series, if desired. 
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December 31, 1927 


(Condensed from Statement of 
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The Future Accident and Health Salesmanprotection of the hazards which this advance- 


(Concluded from page 34) 

broken leg; it is just as important to take care 
of the worker and his family if he be unable 
to work on account of appendicitis or due to a 
fractured cocy. Accident insurance has a much 
more solid foundation, is less expensive with 
greater coverage and is consequently much 
easier sold and more frequently sold than the 
combined health and accident policy. 


Health insurance is in a chaotic condition 
and the agent is selling less every day in pro- 
portion to the accident coverage, with the re- 
sult that a complete program of income protec- 
tion is lacking. Health insurance is unprofit- 
able to the companies and has not worked satis- 
factorily for the agent and various steps to 
place it upon a better scientific basis have not 
been successful. The raising of rates has re- 
sulted in a selection against the company in that 
the better risks drop out and only those who 
are most likely to need coverage remain (to a 
man definitely or vaguely threatened with ill 
health no practical rate is too high; whereas 
to a man in the best of health there is a rate 
above which he will drop out and not carry 
health insurance) the lowering of the policy 
provisions have had the same effects but not as 
drastically as the raising of rates; the placing 
of an elimination may solve the problem but 
the results of the attempts at this solution have 
not been overly encouraging; a more careful 
selection of risks based upon a scientific sur- 
vey of the causes of the high loss ratios might 
in time be effective; or a grading of rates 
according to occupations for health coverage 
might to a small degree be of assistance. 


The eventual solution can be found only by 
experimentation and research and if we accom- 
plished nothing else in the next decade in the 
way of advancement but could place health in- 
surance On a par with accidental insurance so 
that the policy could be universally carried, we 
would indeed be enacting a worthy achievement, 


Some Succestions 

The future of accident and health insurance 
cannot be impaired as there is too much inher- 
ent worth from a sociological and economical 
standpoint and our agent of the future will be 
a moving force in the life of the community. 
we were to advocate a platform for the guidance 
and grow much more rapidly and substantially 
if we actively steer our future course with all 
of our energy, brain power and strength. If 
we wer et odavocate a platform for the guidance 
of our infant, and accident and health insurance 
has not even begun to show its adult qualities 
or propertions, we could insure its bright fyture 


by directing it according to the following reso- 
lutions : 


1. To. make an exhaustive research into 
health insurance by co-operative analysis and 
experimentation so that health insurance can 
be universally purchased and thus fulfill its eco- 
nomic function. 

2. To study continuously the development 
of science and invention so that we shall not be 
found wanting if we are-called upon im the 
furtherance of industry and commerce for the 


ment might entail. 

3. Sincerely and earnestly to keep up and 
advance the ethical and moral character of our 
profession. 

4. To conduct ourselves as company men 
and as agents with the predominating thought 
of meriting the public trust placed with us. 
Gain- 


New “Actual Value’? Auto Policy 


ing in Popularity 


A GENTS of the Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix, and other companies compris- 
ing the “America Fore” group, report 

greatly increased popularity for the “actual 

value” automobile policy and many believe that 
it may eventually supersede the old form writ- 
ten for a stated sum. 





By C. M. Bend, President, 
Wm. B. Joyce & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


1. The National Surety Company is 
unquestionably the most favorably 
known surety company, hence it is the 
easiest company to sell and therefore, the 
most profitable company for the agent. 


2. Its financial strength: 
$15,000,000 
12,000,000 
50,000,000 
therefore, no loss of time in explaining 
your company. 

3. It is officered by men experienced in the field 
as well as in underwriting, hence complete under- 
standing of the agents problems. 

4, Its claim department is well organized and 
its policy and desire is to pay claims rather than 
find a way to deny liability. 

5. It believes in and carries out the principles 
of the National Association of Insurance Agents. 


6. It is the most energetic company in originat- 
ing mew coverages of insurance. 

7. It has a wonderful agency organization 
including many of the best surety agents in the 
country. 

8. It is a company an agent is proud to repre- 
sent, 


If you’d like to know more about 
National Surety Company service and 
would like to find out if we have an open- 
ing in your town, clip this ad, attach it 
to your letterhead and send to 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Surety Company 
115 Broadway New York 
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In view of the more than fourteen billion dof 
lars’. worth of cars on the road, the importap f 
to the motoring public of an improved form 
of insurance to safeguard their huge investment 
is obvious. A number of agents state that ‘with! 
the “actual value” policy they have obtained! 
business which formerly was held by competi. 
tors writing only the old type of coverage, 

Until recently it was possible to insure ag 
automobile owner against the loss of his cap 
only for a stated sum (usually from eighty 
to eighty-five per cent of the cost) which wag 
of course, subject to settlement on the basis of 
the depreciation that had been experienced up 
to the time the loss occurred. 

This arrangement, while logical enough, has 
often caused dissatisfaction on the part of the 
owner losing his machine, because the average 
claimant does not read his contract and is mp. 
der the impression that he is entitled to recover 
the face value of his policy even though his 
claim develops months after the insurance was 
written. 

The new form, now in growing use, mentions 
no specific amount of insurance but deals with 
“actual value,” and covers the motorist fo 
exactly the amount his vehicle is worth at th 
time of loss, due consideration being given to 
the condition of the car by reason of the care 
fulness (or carelessness) of the owner, recondi- 
tioning or repainting, and also to the mileage 
traveled, freedom from damage by accident, 
and other factors in the situation. ; 

The car of a salesman which is operated day’ 
in and day out, in all kinds of weather, is plainly 
not worth as much, after several months of ust’ 
as the car of the same make and year that spends. 
most of its time sheltered in the garage. 

In the circumstance, the new indemnity com 
tract is one having special interest for the man 
who does not abuse his car, rather than for the’ 
heedless driver who gives little thought to the 
appearance and general condition of his machine” 

Incidentally, the new form also affords the 
motorist a saving in the cost of his car insur 
ance because it makes possible a premium con 
putted on an average value prevailing during 
the term of the policy instead of on the basis 
of original cost. Each year there is a natural,” 
progressive decline in value, up to the fifth 
year, after which most cars are uninsurable. 


Celebrates Anniversary 
Satt Lake City, Utan., April 30.—Heber 
J. Grant, president and founder of Heber J. 


‘Grant and Company, general insurance agents; 


Utah Home Fire Insurance Company and presk 
dent and one of organizers of Beneficial Life] 
celebrated his fiftieth annviersary of insuramtt) 
activity yesterday in connection with the for 
mal opening of the new offices of Heber Je 
Grant and Company agency, made by completely 
remodeling and enlarging the old quarters af 
20-26 South Main street. Hundreds of people 
passed through the offices during the day aii® 
neighbor institutions and friends sent beautiful: 
floral tributes. 

Heber J. Grant opened his first insurance of 
fice fifty years ago. In the early eighties he O 
ganized Heber J. Grant and Company as a 
partnership, the firm being incorporated in 18% 
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